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Chronicle 


Home News.—With the coming of October, the 
apparent apathy that has thus far characterized the 
Presidential campaign is expected to give place to a 
more intensive drive throughout the 
country. For this reason, an army of 
speakers. many of them of national 
reputation, are listed for addresses and rallies in the im- 
portant centers. During the past week, political interest 
focused on local affairs since most of the States have 
been holding conventions and primary elections. In draw- 
ing up the State platforms, however, national issues have 
played an important part. The Republicans have been 
persisting in their strategy of silence; they are confident 
that their organization and the conservative element in the 
country will combine to give them a substantial majority 
at the polls. General Dawes continues his speaking tour 
through the radical centers of the Middle West, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge has made a few addresses of a semi-political 
character, such as those to the Holy Name Convention 
and to the Druggist Convention, and on September 25 in 
Philadelphia, at the celebration commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the assembly of the Continental 
Congress. In this latter address, the President applied 
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the principles that brought about the forming of the 
American nation to present day theories. He denounced 
the proposed nationalization of the railroads and the 
efforts being made to change the constitutional guarantees 
covering the Supreme Court. He made no specific refer- 
ence, however, to Senator LaFollette and the Progressive 
program. 

Mr. Davis, having completed his campaign in the Middle 
West, entered on a shorter tour through West Virginia 
and neighboring States. He ridiculed the reports being 
circulated that he is politically dead, and that the only issue 
in the campaign is that between Coolidge and the Con- 
stitution as opposed to LaFollette and Bolshevism. He 
reiterated his conviction that the Democratic Party would 
be victorious in the election. Something of an issue is 
being made out of the letter addressed by former 
Attorney-General Harry M. Daugherty to Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Daugherty defends his attitude towards the Senate 
Investigating Committee and demands that Mr. Davis 
cease directing attacks on his relation to the oil negotia- 
tions. In his reply, Mr. Davis, instead of withdrawing 
his accusations, makes plainer and more direct charges 
against Mr. Daugherty and uses the opportunity to con- 
demn in severer language than in his speeches the part 
played by the Republican Administration in the oil 
scandals. 

A rebuff to the Progressives, which, they claim, may 
turn to their profit, is the decision of the California 
Supreme Court refusing to permit the names of the Pro- 
gressive electors to be placed on the State ballot. The 
ruling, a four to three vote, was based on that section of 
the California Political Code which relates to independent 
nominations. The petition of the Progressive managers 
for a rehearing of the decision was denied by the Supreme 
Court. As a result, Senator LaFollette is forced to run 
on the California Socialist ticket. Senator LaFollette 
regards the decision as another example of the usurpation 
of that judicial authority which he is trying to curtail. 


Austria.—Last June the Austrian Minister of Finance, 
Dr. Kienboéck, explained to the assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, that the budget of the Austrian State 
could not be kept down to 320,000,000 
gold kronen a year, as was stipulated 
at the beginning. The Minister also 
submitted a fresh plan agreed upon by the National 
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Council of Austria. The League of Nations resolved to 
send delegates to the country to inquire into its economic 
conditions and determine whether the income of the 
republic could be sufficiently raised to meet the increased 
expenses. The League was rather doubtful about that 
possibility, the more so as the General Commissary for 
Austria, Dr. Zimmermann, in his nineteenth report, called 
attention to the fact, that because of the critical industrial 
situation, the income of the Austrian State will rather 
be diminished than increased. That report created a great 
sensation, especially because the General Commissary 
differed widely in his opinion both from the Austrian 
Government and from the presicent of the National Bank, 
Doctor Reisch. Dr. Zimmermann openly said that he dis- 
approved of the action of the Austrian Government in 
passing the bill for an increase in the salaries of its em- 
ployes without waiting for the next meeting of the League. 
Dr. Zimmermann showed himself alarmed in regard to 
the stability of the krone because of the diminution of 
cash in the National Bank. To this the president of the 
Bank replied in a public letter, saying that as the League 
of Nations had considered the krone sufficiently secured 
if the funds of cash in the Bank covered twenty per cent 
of the circulating money, he did not see why the krone 
should be in danger because the funds had diminished 
from fifty-seven per cent to about fifty-one, ‘ Why 
then,” Dr. Reisch asked, “‘ had the krone kept its stability 
through all this change for the worse, if the situation 
really was so dangerous?” He then accused the General 
Commissary of furnishing weapons to the unscrupulous 
elements that are merely waiting for a chance to attack 
the krone and drag it down for their own purposes. Dr. 
Reisch then pointed to the beneficent part the National 
Bank had played all through the work of recovery and 
said that its activity had surely deserved better gratitude. 

The report of the General Commissary also spoke of 
the causes of the financial crisis. In spring 1923 many 
Austrian Government securities had been bought at 
ridiculously low prices by foreign nations, and Austria had 
then to buy them back at considerably higher costs. The 
losses in the French franc transactions in the spring of 
1924 also diminished Austria’s capital. Confidence in 
Austrian business life had been badly shaken by the 
breakdown of several banks. So credits became scarce 
and dear. The old confidence must be re-established and 
foreign capital must again come to Austria without any 
hindrance before financial conditions can be mended. 
Dr. Zimmermann further mentioned the causes that led 
to the distressful conditions in Austrian industry. The 
chief amongst these being the rupture of the economic 
unity that had existed in the old Monarchy and the un- 
friendly behavior of the Succession States that are closing 
their frontiers against the products of Austrian industry 

The experts of the League of Nations first of all studied 
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and set to work at once on the materials furnished them 
by the Government and by the groups they were to inter- 
view. Such interviews have been arranged with railway 
experts, representatives of the great banks, leaders of 
industry, the Board of Commerce, the Board of Workmen 
and others. 

Most fortunately the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, 
has come back from the Cistercian convent in the Alps, 
where he spent part of the time of his convalescence, and 
is said to be quite well again. The doctors, it is true, 
will not as yet allow him to remain at his own home and 
in fact have sent him back again to the Sisters’ Convales- 
cent Home, but it is certain that he will not fail to take 
an active part in the meetings of the delegates. Every- 
body is interested in the personal welfare of the Chan- 
cellor, and there is a general feeling of relief among the 
people at the thought that he is with them again to watch 
and to work. 


Canada.—According to statistics given out by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, immigration into Canada dur- 
ing the first six months of the current year has increased 
by more than 40 per cent. The report 
states that “these figures (on immi- 
gration), in view of all indications, 
should be accepted as the first swell of a rising tide coming 
to benefit the shores of the Dominion to an ever increasing 
extent.”” Many factors combine to indicate that there is 
to be a new era of immigration into Canada, the report 
continues, and “the most important of these probably is 
the operation of the United States restrictive law.” 
During the six months named, the total immigration was 
77,125 as against 53,592 in the similar period of the 
previous year. There has been an increase of 30 per cent 
in British immigration, but that from the United States 
shows a decrease of 17 per cent. The number of immi- 
grants from other countries include: Finnish, 4682; Nor- 
wegian, 2687; Czechoslovakian, 2160; Italian, 2133; 
Roumanian, 1913; Jugo-Slav, 1664; German, 1655; 
Swedish, 1632. Less than 1500 came from each of the 
following countries: Denmark, Holland, Poland, Belgium, 
Hungary, Russia and Switzerland. The destination of 
the immigrants is given as follows: Ontario received 
34,062; Quebec, 11,178; Manitoba, 9612; Saskatchewan, 
6884; Alberta, 6384; British Columbia, 5772; Nova 
Scotia, 2185; New Brunswick, 1007; Prince Edward 
Island, 22, and the Yukon Territory, 19. Supplementary 
to these figures may be mentioned the successful efforts 
to bring Catholic Scotch settlers into Canada, and the 
growing volume of Irish immigrants. In England, an 
official announcement was recently made by the Colonial 
Office of an agreement arrived at between the British 
Government and the Government of Canada for the settle- 
ment of 3,000 British families upon suitable farms in 
established districts in the Dominion. This scheme has 
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been declared to be the first important official step taken 
for overseas settlement in Canada. 


Czechoslovakia.—The split in the Czechoslovakian 
National Church, which occurred at the end of July, 1924, 
is now an accomplished fact. In consequence both parties 

tiilsiitin concerned seem to breathe more freely. 
in the National ‘There was in the sect a rather Serbian- 
Church Orthodox minded group, led by the 
Bishop of Olomouc in Moravia, Gorazd Pavlik, who was 
consecrated by the Serbian Orthodox Church. In opposi- 
tion to this stood the absolutely rationalist but far stronger 
group, headed by the Patriarch-elect of the sect, Dr. 
Farsky. When after long and disgusting dissensions no 
reconciliation was found possible, Bishop Gorazd left the 
Church of which he had been one of the founders. The 
July issue of Gorazd’s weekly Za pravdou, In Search of 
Truth, contains a declaration, signed by seventeen of his 
followers in different parts of Moravia, approving the 
step taken by him and supporting his plans on behalf of 
the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia. How numeroits 
Gorazd’s followers of the Czechoslovakian Church are or 
will be, is yet quite unknown, but it is safe to say they can 
hardly be one-fourth of the total membership of the sect. 
The official but unreliable, because fraudulently exag- 
gerated figures of the census of 1921, gave to this sect 
525,332 members, of whom about 83 per cent live in 
Bohemia, about 12 per cent in Moravia and about 5 per 
cent in Silesia. Now Gorazd Pavlik’s followers are 
mainly his diocesans, Moravians, and do not include all 
of these. 

Gorazd intends to unite his followers, i.e., the former 
Orthodox wing of the National Church, and the other two 
Orthodox groups in Czechoslovakia, into one Orthodox 
Church in the Republic of Czechoslovakia, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Orthodox Patriarch of Serbia. This 
Prelate consecrated him with the explicit condition of 
affiliation with the Orthodox Church of Serbia and has a 
historic claim to obedience, because the Orthodox Slavs in 
the whole of ancient Austria were, since 1710, under the 
jurisdiction of the Serbian Orthodox Church. Should the 
endeavors for union prove unsuccessful or their result be 
unsatisfactory, Gorazd considers the eventuality of his 
group constituting itself as a free Czechoslovakian 
Orthodox Church, “ which would not ask for Government 
recognition and would dedicate itself to purely religious 
tasks.” How this pretty large religious group could, under 
the existing Czechoslovakian laws work satisfactorily 
without Government recognition, Gorazd Pavlik does not 
explain. Meanwhile his group seems by its step to have 
really lost the recognition accorded to the Czechoslovakian 
National Church, but as negotiations are going on both 
among the groups and with the Government, the latter has 
not yet declared its point of view. 

A hindrance in the way of subordination to the Serbian 
Orthodox Church on the part of all the Orthodox groups 
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in Czechoslovakia is the existence, since 1922, of an 
Orthodox Archbishop in Czechoslovakia, Mgr. Savaty) 
Brabec, consecrated by the Orthodox Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and recognizing his supremacy. He has some 
followers in Prague, where he resides, and in Bohemia, 
and has won over a portion of the Orthodox minority in 
Carpathian Russia, where, of course, this competition of 
the two obediences, that of Constantinople and that of 
Serbia, only adds to the other religious troubles. The 
result of the complex negotiations is as yet unknown. 

This question of union and recognition is also a political 
one, because at the Belgrade conference of the Little 
Entente, in January, 1924, it was agreed between the 
Czechoslovakian and the Serbian Governments that the 
whole of the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia would 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the Serbian Church, for 
which concession an independent Church of Czechoslo- 
vakian Protestants would be recognized in Yugoslavia. 
It is also a known fact that the Orthodox movement in 
the Czechoslovakian National Church and mischievous 
agitation of the Serbian Bishop Dositej in Czechoslovakia, 
and particularly in Carpathian Russia, were and are 
financed from Belgrade. These activities began in 1920 
with the promise of a subsidy of 3,000,000 dinars, in case 
a Serbian-Orthodox course were taken; in 1921 the 
Yugoslav budget showed an item of 1,000,000 dinars 
for the Czechoslovakian National Church; and _ finally 
twenty-five of its young men now study Orthodox theology 
in Serbia at the Serbian Government’s expense. 

But even if external union can be brought about, there 
is hardly any possibility of a real internal religious union 
of all the Orthodox groups in Czechoslovakia. This is 
clear enough from the fact that Dr. Cervinka, the 
protohiereus of the Orthodox community in Bohemia was 
present as a warmly welcomed guest at the Council of the 
unbelieving radicals of the National Church whom he 
must regard as unbelievers and with whom he and his 
group nevertheless share the same church in Prague. 
Both groups, apparently, are perfectly satisfied with this 
arrangement. 


France.—It will be recalled that in a ministerial declara- 
tion of June 17, Premier Herriot, newly come into power, 
gave utterance to what was considered a serious menace 
to the religious liberty of the French 
Catholics. Three chief heads of this 
menace were: the strict application of 
the laws against the religious congregations, the extension 
of the “ lay laws ” to Alsace-Lorraine, and the suppression 
of the embassy to the Vatican. With regard to the first 
head, the expulsion of religious has already begun. The 
Poor Clares of Alencon in the early part of September 
were forced by the civil authorities to leave their convent 
where they were installed at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by the Blessed Margaret of Lorraine, Duchess of 
Alengon. This rude expulsion has awakened storms of 
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protests from all over the country. Nevertheless, the Poor 
Clares of Evian, whose convent overlooks the Lake of 
Geneva, have been warned that they also must expect 
orders to leave. 

Against the menace to Alsace-Lorraine there is being 
continued a close organization of the Catholics. The 
impulse given such necessary action by the strong letter 
of Bishop Ruch of Strassburg, printed in America, Sep- 
tember 6, is being continued, and just recently in Lorraine 
there has been a new manifestation against the application 
of these laws. 

The Vatican Embassy seems doomed, for the Herriot 
Cabinet’s budget for 1925, just completed, does not contain 
provisions for the continuance of this embassy. Parliament 
will therefore be obliged to vote against 
the Government on the budget pro- 
posals or consent to the suppression 
of the French Embassy to the Vatican. At the Vatican 
there was no real surprise at the suppression of credits 
to maintain the embassy, but hope was entertained that 
something might have been done in France to avert this 
untoward measure. The Left Wing of the French Par- 
liament maintains that the continuance of the embassy 
was made conditional on the cessation of Alsatian 
agitation. This the Vatican has denied, pointing out 
nevertheless that the position of Catholics in Alsace is 
exceedingly delicate. On September 26 the six Cardinals 
of France addressed a collective letter to Herriot drawing 
his attention to the bitter feeling provoked among the 
people by the three measures stated above: the suppression 
of the embassy to the Vatican, the introduction of educa- 
tion without religious teaching in Alsace-Lorraine and the 
application of the laws against the religious Orders and 
congregations. Herriot’s reply to this letter, though 
respectful, denied that the governmental measures he 
intended to carry out contain any sort of menace to 
internal peace. 


The Vatican 
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Great Britain—After a summer spent in the negotia- 
tions at the London Conference and in the discussions at 
Geneva. Premier MacDonald entered upon a most critical 
period of domestic politics with the 
opening of Parliament on September 
30. This session of Parliament prom- 
ises to be one of the most exciting in recent years. The 
foremost business is the passage of the bill empowering 
the British Government to carry out the provision of the 
Irish Treaty by the appointment of an Ulster member on 
the Boundary Commission. Late reports seems to indicate 
that the motion will be carried easily since the Liberals 
and many Conservatives have promised support to the 
Labor Government. Some observers, however, have 
pointed out that should the discussion of the bill show that 
the Boundary Commission has powers to transfer any 
large territory from Northern Ireland to the Free State, 
the Conservatives would be able to attract sufficient Liberal 
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meet with some opposition in the House of Lords but its 
positive rejection by that body is not likely. The second 
issue that may result in Government defeat is that of the 
Russian Treaty, which must have Parliamentary sanction 
in order to become effective. Conservatives are closely 
united in a vigorous opposition to the treaty, the Liberals 
are divided. While Lloyd George has been denouncing it, 
other Liberal leaders are willing to accept it, with the 
reservation, however, that there be a clear understanding 
that no British loan to Russia be guaranteed until the 
claims of British creditors are satisfied. The press appears 
to be so certain that the treaty will be rejected that it is 
speculating on the after results of the defeat. It is not 
certain whether Mr. MacDonald will leave the treaty to a 
free vote of the House or will make its rejection a vote 
of no confidence. Mr. Lloyd George inclines to the latter 
view. In a recent speech he declared: “I know that in 
voting against this guarantee (of the loan to Russia) we 
shall be challenging the Government on a major issue 
which is an integral part of their program.” Nevertheless, 
neither Conservatives nor Liberals appear anxious to bring 
about the resignation of the Government and thus force a 
general election. The third matter of importance before 
this session is the Dawes’ reparation report and the Ger- 
man loan; on this issue the Government seems confident 
of receiving an easy Parliamentary majority. 


Switzerland.—Some progress has been made by the 
League of Nations at Geneva in drafting a plan acceptable 
to all the nations which would include the three elements 
required by France and by most of 
the other nations: security, disarma- 
ment and compulsory arbitration. Dr. 
Benes, the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, with his 
counselor, Mr. Jan Masaryk, former Chargé d’Affairs at 
Washington, has worked strenuously at the production of 
a draft of a plan that would conciliate the views of 
France and England and meet with the approval of the 
rest of the nations. And he met with an encouraging 
amount of success, for his draft has been tentatively ap- 
proved by the League. It represents the ultimate goal of 
France and the Little Entente, and it is thought that if 
England can be brought to agree, the other nations will 
offer no serious difficulty. There has been general accept- 
ance of the American idea that the aggressor be defined 
as the nation which refuses the arbitration provided by 
the Council and World Court. The English are much 
concerned as to the tentative dispositions that may be 
made concerning the fleet. There developed a slight mis- 
understanding between Great Britain and France which 
was deftly dissipated by Premier Benes of Czechoslovakia, 
who showed it to be merely a misunderstanding of terms. 
A more serious difficulty occurred when Ambassador 
Adatci of Japan asked that questions declared to be 
domestic under Article XV shall still be subject to arbi- 
tration. Japan has in mind her various difficulties con- 
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Taking the Anglo-Saxon Seriously 


C. E. MaccILyi 


He admits it. He practises seriousness in all 

his dealings with the world from Punch to diplo- 
macy. The only trouble has been that for the last thou- 
sand years or so, roughly from Duke William to the 
latest French Premier, the world has not seen fit to take 
him seriously. That naturally grieves, even irritates, the 
Anglo-Saxon, who likes to think himself a stout choleric 
squire, with the world his parish. 

The world has made a lot of mistakes in its long hesi- 
tancy to permit the Anglo-Saxon to assume the white 
man’s burden, which he knows belongs to him, and which 
he is nobly ready to shoulder. Probably the most appalling 
series of mistakes is that made in this United States 
of ours. 

George the First (of America) may, for the sake of 
convenience be chosen as the protagonist. He failed to 
take George the Third (of England, that eminently serious 
Anglo-Saxon king) with sufficient seriousness. And so 
he led by the nose such meek creatures as Otis and Sam 
Adams, John Hancock, Marion the Swamp Fox, Anthony 
Wayne and Ethan Allen, and a lot more. There was no 
adequate reason why the Colonies should have resented 
the benignant Anglo-Saxon government which was so 
charitably given them. All that peeved John Hancock 
was the fact that his rum-row schooners were not slick 
enough to evade the British customs. The real trouble was 
that the colonies had too much liberty. Ask Lord North 
—he knew. 

Of course, in spite of such rank ingratitude, the Anglo- 
Saxon made the United States the great and glorious 
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country that it is. In fact, as the true Islander knows, 


this is simply an Anglo-Saxon colony. To be sure 
there are eminent Britishers, like the historian George 
Trevelyan, a little man called Lloyd George, and another 
of some present prominence named Ramsay MacDonald, 
and others of similar ilk dating from the accession of the 
dour Anglo-Saxon king, Jamie the Sixth or First, as you 
prefer, with his numerous friends, who have the bad 
taste to intimate that the Island species of Anglo-Saxon 
is of not so much account, either. Very singular, very. 
One would imagine, to hear tell, that there was a strict 
process of selection at all European ports, in the first 200 
years, which as everybody knows are the hardest, by 
which only pure Anglo-Saxons were permitted to land 
on the sacred soil of the Western world, to be founded in 
lofty integrity by the one race adequate to the occasion. 


Of course a few slipped by, no restriction of immigration 
can function 100 per cent perfect. For instance, the 
parents of the famous Priscilla, a worthy Irish couple, 
which probably accounts for the lady’s wit, and the 
“come-hither” in her eye. Or the progenitors of John 
Hancock, also of Irish and stalwart fighting stock. Or the 
Dutchman Anthony Wayne, and the Huguenot French of 
Francis Marion. Not to mention the ship of 1619, which 
brought the first of. many thousands, who, though quite 
visibly not Anglo-Saxons, played an enormous if generally 
unsung part in the building of the nation. For if Cotton 
is indeed King, his throne has ever been of ebony, and 
the contribution of the Negro must be recognized if we 
are ever to understand the complex development of the 
nation. 

The truth is that there poured into the New World, into 
that part which we now call the United States and Canada, 
a vast flood of Europeans from all countries and stocks, 
save the Spanish and Italian, and the countries round the 
eastern Mediterranean. A study of place names and dates 
will reveal some surprises to those who fancy that Celtic 
and Slavic immigration is of late growth. Quite the con- 
trary; there were considerable numbers of both prior to 
1660. Most of them were hardy pioneering spirits. They 
passed quickly to the frontiers, up the mountain valleys, 
where both Scot and German formed their wee free com- 
monwealths, and snapped their fingers at the British 
crown. It is not without historical significance that two 
of the most active and important of the Canadian pro- 
vinces are called New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, both 
irrefutable evidence of the dominance of the Anglo-Saxon 
strains in that part of the Dominion. 

The Anglo-Saxon lionizers would like to show that all 
the important contributions to the life and history of the 
country have been the products of the Anglo-Saxon 
strains. On the contrary, the evidence in many cases 
leads decidedly to a Scotch verdict, in more senses than 
one. And the Scotch certainly never took the Sassenach 
very seriously. So many names have been altered, thereby 
losing their national flavor, like the family of Philipse, of 
the famous Yonkers manor, originally Felyps, of Czech 
origin. Nor in the name Sandusky are we likely easily 
to see an early Polish American. 

We have not, indeed, taken fhe Anglo-Saxon seriously 
enough in the past. We have let his absurd boasts go 
broadcast, over the whole earth, until he has been able 
to get away with them in some quarters. The truth is 
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that if we take him seriously enough to investigate his 
claims to superiority in America we shall’ find them not 
only impossible of proof, but without foundation, in any 
field. 

If we take him still more seriously, and investigate his 
claims to superiority in the British Isles, we shall discover 
that the only notable contribution to the life and civiliza- 
tion made by the Anglo-Saxon strains has been the squire- 
archy, from whose economic, spiritual, and intellectual 
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stranglehold England is at last slowly shaking herself free, 
entertaining a hope of possessing in truth the miscalled 
“ Anglo-Saxon liberties.” 

In short, when we look so very seriously into the whole 
matter, we can but be convinced that the reason why the 
Island Anglo-Saxon has always poured his scorn upon 
the bluff and brag of the Yankee is no less than sheer 
jealousy, unwillingness to admit any rival in the produc- 
tion of his own brand of moonshine. 


Criminal Responsibility and the Medical 
Experts 


By James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D., Sc.D. 


HE recent murder trial in Chicago has brought the 

question of criminal responsibility and the place of 

the medical expert prominently before the public 
once more. We have had the usual spectacle of the 
medical experts, who receive their fee for that purpose, 
using their knowledge of cases on the borderline of in- 
sanity in order to save the clients who are paying them 
for their opinion from due punishment for their acts. 
It is no wonder that lawyers pay very little attention to the 
opinions of medical experts, since they know that it is 
perfectly possible to get men of presumably equal experi- 
ence in the study of insanity to give exactly opposite 
opinions with regard to any given case. The expert is 
not employed unless it is first ascertained just what his 
opinion will be and whether it will be favorable to the 
side of the case that consults him. As a rule, however, 
there is no difficulty about getting complacent experts, 
for if they are told just what is wanted they will supply 
the details that may seem necessary in order to bolster up 
the particular theory that the lawyer who hires them 
wants to have confirmed by their evidence. Like the 
lawyer they will be on that side of the case from which 
they receive their retainer. 

A great many people seem to think that surely the 
members of the medical profession have more respect 
for the opinions of these medical experts than the lawyer 
has. As a matter of fact the physician thinks even less 
of them. A generation ago, when I first became a 
medical editor, there was a very definite tradition, not at 
all favorable to either of them, with regard to two sup- 
posed sources of medical information. One of these was 
statistics and the other, medical experts. Figures do not 
lie, but they can be made to say almost anything that a 
good manipulator wants them to say. Accordingly sta- 
tistics were very much distrusted in medical journal offices, 
and we had a formula which declared that there were 
three kinds of lies: “ lies—lies and statistics.” One 
statistician would prove one thing and then a brother 





Statistician using the same figures would prove something 
quite different. A similar formula held for the medical 
experts. They contradicted one another just as absolutely 
on problems of psychiatry and gave evidence entirely for 
the side of the case they were on. On the medical journals 
then we said that there were three kinds of liars: liars, 
that is just plain liars—liars, that is liars with trimmings, 
and medical experts. That expression is older than the 
twentieth century to my personal knowledge and there is 
usually considered to be more truth in it every year than 
there was before. The abuse in the matter has grown 
and not lessened as presumably we have advanced in 
medical knowldege. The medical experts are now making 
a spectacle of themselves more than ever. * 

There is no definition of insanity on which experts in 
psychiatry or students of psychology are agreed. This is 
not surprising when it is recalled that there is also no 
definition of health which satisfies thoughtful physicians. 
By etymology it must not be forgotten that insanity only 
means ill health or unhealth and has come to be reserved 
for unhealth of mind. It was amusing to read the ac- 
counts in the newspapers during this trial with the experts’ 
efforts to dodge the use of the word insane. They were 
willing to admit that the prisoners were “ mentally ill” 
or that they were suffering from “ mental ill health” or 
“emotional disturbance of their intellects or will” or that 
they had “ childish mentality” or almost anything else, 
provided the word insane was excluded. To admit that 
would have required a jury trial which the defense did 
not care to have at that stage at least. The fact of the 
matter is that the term insanity is used in an equivocal 
sense. What the physician means by it is often not its 
legal sense at all. 

It is easy to understand that with no definition to pin 
them down to any definite conclusions, clever men may 
talk and use words of ponderous length and thundering 
sound that are supposed to impress those who know 
nothing of the subject and make a number of people 
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think that physicians know ever so much more. about this 
subject than they really do. We have had the nice long 
Greek term schizophrenia thrown at the public. The first 
portion is represented by the word schism in English and 
the second part by the word phrenology. Neither of the 
elements of the compound has a very pleasing connotation 
but the whole word is a term to conjure with. It means 
the division of the mind and personality into various parts. 
With this at hand it is possible to fit in the current theory 
of the conscious and unconscious and how men are under 
the domination of their “other selves” and how our 
submerged personalities rule us even though we may be 
quite convinced in our own minds that we are free to do 
or not to do things according to our bent. 

Thirty-five years ago medical experts would have gone 
on the stand and talked quite as impressively and learnedly 
about the hypnotic element in the patients. Hypnotism 
was the current theory of that day and was supposed to 
bulk large in criminality. One of the criminals would 
have been represented as under the hypnotic influence of 
the other and we probably would have heard about auto- 
hypnotism usurping the place of the will and dominating 
the personality of the master criminal, really making him 
too irresponsible. We were actually treated to displays 
of pseudo-scientific knowledge of this kind. Hypnotism 
has gone into the discard just as animal magnetism did 
earlier and mesmerism in its time. Now we know that 
hypnotism is only induced hysteria with an ample basis 
for responsibility and that hysteria is only super-suggest- 
ibility. Our medical theories come and go and it is all 
right to work them out in medical circles but it is too 
bad to try to apply them to important problems of prac- 
tical ethics long before there is any general acceptance of 
them and indeed before they deserve to be considered 
seriously. 

Roger Bacon declared nearly 700 years ago now that 
the principal reason why men do not advance in knowl- 
edge is that they are afraid to say, I do not know. Men 
pretend to know ever so much more than they really do 
know. A great scholar of the fifteenth century, Nicholas 
of Cusa, wrote a book that bore the very interesting title 
““On Learned Ignorance.” He realized how many pre- 
sumably learned people were really ignorant on the sub- 
jects with regard to which they are readiest to express 
opinions. Indeed as a matter of fact it is the man of 
smaller mind who is readiest to think that he understands 
where others hesitate. There is an old proverb about fools 
rushing in where angels fear to tread. Well informed 
men often know a great deal about a subject and know 
that they know it and are conceited. The scholar knows 
a great deal and has often forgotten more than the well 
informed man ever knew, but there is one thing he knovs 
that the well informed man will never know, he knows 
how little he knows. He realizes the limitations of his 
knowledge. Our present knowledge of diseased minds is 
extremely limited. We know only enough to realize how 
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little we know. We have come to recognize the cunning 
of the insane and how they can deceive even the wisest 
when they have made up their minds to do so. We have 
the records now of a large number of inmates confined 
in insane asylums who were allowed to leave the asylum 
after having been declared sane and who went direct from 
the institution to commit some crime, sometimes murder, 
suggested by insane delusions of which they had allowed 
no hint to escape them for months or perhaps longer, 
while they felt they were on good behavior. They were 
cunning enough to suppress them in order to be allowed 
to get out. 

On the other hand it must not be forgotten that there 
are in the lives of most people curious incidents and ex- 
pressions, if the whole of life is raked over, that are 
very hard to think of as compatible with sanity. The 
fact of the matter is that he was a very wise philosopher 
who said that “ half the world is off and the other half is 
not quite on.”” We hear much of morons in our day and 
the definition of them is said to be that they are people who 
are a little more on than they are off. A great German 
philosopher said that all the world is cracked but some 
of us conceal the crack better than others, and those of 
us who conceal it the best are very uninteresting people. 
None of us would want to be judged by some of the 
things that we do. It was a wise as well as witty “ colyum- 
nist ” who said the other day: “ What do you think one of 
these alienists at Chicago would say of the mentality of 
a young woman who wearing almost nothing else still 
wears summer furs?” Surely that would not be thought 
entirely compatible with reason and yet since it is better 
to be out of the world than out of the fashion it is very 
probable that the summer wearers of furs are, if not 
entirely justified, yet, at least, kept from the stigma of 
utter unreason. 

The medical profession is not at all ready to think that 
recent theories in psychology, though very much discussed, 
are likely to afford any sure grounds for feeling that 
ex-parte experts can aid justice in the determination of 
responsibility in borderline cases. Anything that smacks 
of Freudianism is particularly suspected. The theory 
secured whatever vogue it has by curing hysterical 
patients, and hysteria has been the bane of medicine all 
down the ages. It has led to more delusions in medical 
practise than anything else. Of the place of glands in 
the human organism especially as they affect mentality 
we know so little that it is the height of presumption to 
found any conclusion on our knowledge. In these matters, 
as this case has demonstrated so amply, it is easy to se- 
cure experts of supposedly equal standing who will calmly 
swear to exactly opposite points of view. 

The heart of the difficulty lies in the question of human 
responsibility. There are very few secular universities in 
this country where the freedom of the will is taught as a 
definite doctrine. If men are not free then there is no 
responsibility for their actions. With the doctrine of free 
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will in doubt any anomaly of behavior or defect of physical 
nature can readily be assumed to affect criminal respon- 
sibility. Theory after theory in this matter has been ad- 
vanced and then rejected since Lombroso first began his 
teaching, but one of the principal reasons why, as Judge 
Talley said recently, ‘“ America is the most lawless country 
in the world,” is exactly because of all this discussion 
and minimization of responsibility whereof the criminally 
minded and cunning insane are taking advantage to do 
whatever they are tempted to do, in the confident hope 
that somehow or other they will, like so many others be- 
fore them, escape the hand of justice. 

The trial in Chicago has not been so much the trial of 
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the two young men who murdered a boy and just barely 
missed concealing his body effectively and collecting black- 
mail in large amount, but it is our civilization that is on 
trial. Twenty years ago Mallock after having written his 
startling essay on “Is Life Worth Living?” reminded us 
that “ We have only to eliminate freedom from our con- 
ception of human nature and we shall find that we have 
eliminated the essence of all moral and all social civiliza- 
tion.” Our civilization and our education are on trial 
and the two are absolutely dependent on each other and 
materialistic education is being weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 


Recollections of a Diplomat: 
Maurice Francis Egan 


FREDERICK A. THOMPSON 


let me say for them before I begin this little story 

of the passing of a gentleman, that if they will 
search their hearts, I think they will find that it is not 
death that is horrible to them, but old half-forgotten re- 
grets, cruelties, obscene things done, hates—not death, 
but certain moments of living. These, submerged by 
pride and the vigor of life, have bred monstrous -un- 
familiar fears detached from the original simple realities. 

At the hour of death, these monsters, call them evil 
devils, or Furies, or complexes, or what-not that by a 
name symbolizes their reality—at the adventurous hour 
when one’s family and friends standing about one’s death- 
bed, or kneeling and weeping, seem at an inexpressible 
distance far away outside of one’s isolated inner-self as 
one faces from the known towards the unknown, from 
what we are pleased to call the realties of the finite to- 
wards what we have commonly thought of as the un- 
realities of the infinite, then, these waiting monsters are 
nearest of all companions of this world, because they are 
inside of one’s self, they are the companions of the soul. 

Without substance, or human semblance, they are 
capable of “ going over” with one into the infinite. 

They are part and parcel of one’s neglected total-self, 
of one’s whole life, which the accidents of appearance and 
place, the abstractions of space and time in this world 
have presented under successively different appearances 
at successive moments, until one reaches the edge of 
eternity when this whole-self is complete and apparent— 
and inescapable. 

Of course, the total-self may cut quite another figure ; 
there may be good angels waiting at the final moment; 
and it is with such a happy case that I wish to deal here. 

The gentleman about whom I shall tell, was all his life 
inclined by character towards humor, so that I believe he 
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would consider it no disrespect if I should bring out gently 
as I am able the gentle humor of the incidents of his 
death. These incidents were noble as well, and about 
that there need be no emphasis. 

His death was so part of his living, as I have pointed 
out death is for all of us, that I cannot tell about the one 
without telling the other. 

To begin with, he was Irish. He was an American by 
birth and by the devotion of his life’s work. By race, 
however, he was every thing that is meant in the best sense 
by saying he was “ very Irish.” He had the courage of the 
Irish, and while not inclined to be pugnacious, out of a too 
common idea that men must perpetually give proof to a 
doubting world that they are courageous, he, nevertheless, 
in a quiet manner gave the impression that he was not 
what you might call soft. If he had been a pacifist, he 
would have been a paradoxical one, quite prepared to fight 
for his opinion. With all the impression of firmness that 
he gave, he was a diplomat, literally and figuratively. 

Literally, he was for many years minister to Denmark, 
while he was there encompassing the purchase by the 
American Government from the Danes of the Virgin 
Islands, and he was Doyen, as he would call it, for he was 
a stickler for the protocol, and if a word was uncommon 
he felt that no reason why he should use a common one, 
such as Dean—he was, as I was saying, Doyen of the 
diplomatic corps in the land of the Danes. 

Figuratively, he was diplomatic in the disappearing 
sense of that word which connoted tactfulness, in the 
sense that he felt his virility called for no display of itself 
such as shouting, or buttonholing people and physically 
wrestling with them if they happened to differ with him 
in an argument or were displeased with his discourse and 
wished to leave his presence. In other words, he was ex- 
actly the opposite of the Rooseveltian ideal; yet actually, 
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Mr. Roosevelt and he were very good friends. When he 
had a mind to, in a cause which he felt just and urgent, 
he could accomplish the same results that are sought to be 
attained by shouting and buttonholing, but by methods 
entirely different and less displeasing which were always 
mute evidence of his wit and understanding. 

There can be no doubt that at times, people did slip 
away from the range of his discourse. He was a talker. 
He talked for his own enjoyment and the enjoyment of 
others, and when he noticed that there were any that were 
not enjoying his conversation, he was the first to be 
pleased if they escaped from it. In fact, in delicate ways 
that were very funny to us that knew him so well as “ to 
see through him,” he would make for such people an ap- 
propriate occasion for them to withdraw, if they lacked 
the presence or the initiative to make the occasion for 
themselves. 

On the printed page here it would be impossible to re- 
produce his humor and amiability without the little 
chuckles he had at the proper places to let one know that 
then one might interrupt him by laughing; without the 
twinkle in his eyes that in itself was fascinating because 
he seemed so tremendously amused that thereby alone he 
was amusing; without his gestures and general Irish ex- 
pressiveness that had been tamed to an elegance of manner 
that gave one no fear for the crockery or the “ shock- 
ability ” of the ladies present, when he fairly launched 
himself on one of his favorite stories. 

He was a great raconteur. In fact, he used to recount 
the same stories over again unblushingly and with equally 
good effect the second time as the first, which is the real 
test of the true raconteur. 

His daughters, he had two; his daughters, for instance, 
so far as I know, were never heard to say, “ Oh, father, 
you’ve told that before!” 

They were handsome girls with dark hair and dark 
Irish eyes, and I have watched their faces light at hearing 
their father start one of his anecdotes that they had heard 
maybe a dozen times, and I have noticed how before he 
had finished, they would be rippling with merriment at 
their anticipation of the familiar climax, of the deftness 
with which their father would handle it, and of how 
amused his hearers would be. 

Let me try to give you some faint idea of one of his 
stories just before his death. It was about himself and 
showed himself in a good light, as he had an Irishman’s 
sense of self-appreciation. As he told it, however, the 
humor of the situation was clearly his first motive. 

Do not expect a joke or even a quotable saying. Jokes 
that read well seem rarely to tell well, and vice versa; so 
I am warning you that this is an anecdote that told well. 

At the time this took place, he was a patriarch of a 
polished sort in appearances. His hair was white and he 
had a neat white diplomatic beard. I call it diplomatic, 
because everything about him, as much as he was able, 
suggested the diplomat. It was his chosen role in life, 
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and he played it to the best of all his faculties. His eyes 
were Irish blue, and they looked like the innocent eyes of 
an Irish child that not only believed in fairies but ex- 
pected any moment to see one. As I have said, they 
twinkled ; not, however, with the cold, self-satisfied twinkle 
of the cynic, but rather with the unfearsome light known 
as merry or gay. 

His attire was faultless. The season being summer, 
he wore a light grey suit over his portly diplomatic figure, 
a white linen waistcoat, light tan shoes and a straw hat 
with a wide brim. He was altogether so distinguished in 
appearance that it was a pleasure to be seen in public in 
his company. 

Now these things being told, which when he was speak- 
ing needed no telling, because this is obviously a sort of 
anecdote he would recount only to good friends who would 
know all the foregoing, now the anecdote preperly begins. 

He was invited to dine with a rather dashing and 
socially prominent widow of middle age—He of course 
never mentioned her name!—She called for him in her 
limousine. It was a very luxurious car, with a footman 
as well as a chauffeur. He settled back by her side appre- 
ciatively. Man of the world and diplomat accustomed to 
the courts of Europe, as he was, he still preserved that 
simplicity, almost humility, which made it possible for him 
to enjoy with the innocence of a boarding school lad on 
vacation his great good luck to be riding in so fine a car 
at the side of so handsome a lady. To reward the 
latter he no doubt was in his most sparkling humor and 
regaled her with tales of the intimate life of crowned 
heads. 

On the way home, she insisted that after the motor had 
dropped her at her door, it should take him on to his. 
Just as the car stopped before hers, the lady leaned to- 
wards him, put her arms swiftly around his neck, said, 
‘ Oh, you’re such a dear !”,—then kissed him unmistakably. 

The car had stopped. The footman was descending. 
The lady had withdrawn her arms and the kiss was _ yet 
unreciprocated. Only the fraction of a minute remained 
for him, tried diplomat as he was, to do the right thing. 

He simply lifted his hat with perfect gravity and said 
to her: “Oh thank you, madam!” On that instant the 
door of the car was opened by the footman and the lady 
descended ever so delighted. 

The joke of the whole story that simply made one rock 
with laughter as one heard him tell it, was that one 
realized that in a situation loaded with possibilities of 
painful awkwardness, he had recognized only what was 
generous in the lady’s impulse, and not its unrestraint. 
He in an instant had gallantly saved her from making 
herself ridiculous and had on the contrary made her seem 
altogether innocent and charming, with just the right 
amount of dash for a widow of her good looks and good 
family. 

All that I have said so far, however, gives a false im- 
pression if it has over-emphasized the light side of him. 
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That was the side one always met him on socially. He 
belonged to the old school that made it a point of honor 
never to talk business except in business hours. And he 
never, so far as I know, took himself tragically. He 
was heroic in this. 

From no doubt the number of over-rich diplomatic 
dinners he had had to eat, he was stricken with a prolonged 
internal malady. In all this time, however, if one went to 
visit him at the hospital with a respectfully solemn face, 
prepared to suffer vicariously as much as possible what 
he had suffered, and to let him know that one was hon- 
estly making the effort to suffer with him, it was the 
greatest surprise suddenly to find oneself sitting at his 
bedside enjoying him in his altogether best manner, the 
amusing amusement in his eyes, the wrinkle, and the 
chuckles. Believe me, it took wonderful self-sufficiency 
and courage for him to have been always so! 

After a partial recovery from his malady and just prior 
to his death, during the few years more he had in which 
to walk the earth and make it pleasanter where he walked 
by his being there, not to speak of his long suffering efforts 
with me at this time to try to help me to learn the difficult 
cult of writing well, suddenly but inevitably, with an in- 
evitableness that he all the while had realized, and a 
suddenness unsurmised by us that had not suspected what 
was coming because he had with his usual courage kept 
the shadow of the thing from us, suddenly he went to cam 
to die, torn with hidden, excruciating agonies. 

His white head never moved on the white pillows. His 
pale blue eyes still twinkled like unextinguishable stars. 
He was surrounded by his two daughters, by the priest 
who had administered the last rites to him, and by his 
grandchildren who remember him as small children think 
of God, as a kindly old white-haired man with a white 
beard who knows all sorts of wonderful things and can 
do anything He wants. 

There could have been no half forgotten regrets attend- 
ant upon him at his death. He was leaving the world, 
not indebted to it, but its benefactor for the lifelong 
unafraid goodness he had rendered to it. At the head and 
at the foot of his bed burned tall candles in the solemn, 
ecclesiastical manner, as at the dying of a prince or a 
bishop. 

He smiled one of his old, well-known beneficent, amused 
smiles. The tortures tearing his vitals must have been 
fierce, and the courage that could muster that smile, only 
fiercer. 

With the last effort and energy that he put forth in 
this life, he slowly lifted one arm and crossed it on his 
breast, then the other, until he reposed in the manner of a 
saint. His eyes shut and he was gone. 

Even in the very last moment of his dying he had been, 
as with the emotional lady, perfect, a perfect, self-pos- 
sessed gentleman. 

As he lay there on the bed with his hands crossed as 
he had crossed them for himself, he was a reminder that 
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saints were, and perhaps still are, not mere graven images 
of stone over old graves; that in a world of scoffers, they 
were men of courageous gentleness, and no doubt some of 
them, men of humor, and in the best sense, men of the 
world. 


St. Peter and the East 


Epitu M. ALMEDINGEN 


Y the desire of the Holy Father the whole Catholic 
B world prayed for the cause of Russia during the 
month of September. Perhaps some of us may have 
thought of the Pope’s personal reminiscences of the 
Slav race. It is not necessary to point out that His 
Holiness is in a quite special manner interested in the 
great Eastern question, and happily, his interestedness 
does not confine itself to purely theoretical limits. He 
who lived so close to the great Slavonic centers, who, 
even though it was for a short time only, had the oppor- 
tunity of entering into the Slav life, is quite naturally 
concerned about these numberless children of his—prodigal 
sons and daughters all—yet still linked to him by bonds 
of ancient, unbreakable, unforgettable traditions. 

Doubtless, the Holy Father has found a ready and 
glad echo throughout the Catholic world. And this Sep- 
tember “intention” opens up, as it were, large vistas 
of possibilities for Catholic workers. At no time in history, 
perhaps, did the East and West come together so closely, 
and again, at no other time were they so widely apart as 
they are today. This is no paradox. 

In the West, religion does not exist outside the world 
of Catholicism. Thousands of different “ religions,” 
“ mystical,” “metaphysical” “isms” change their hue 
from day to day. Protestantism is split up into millions 
of totally different sections, and is as far removed from 
its original basic principles as the earth from the moon. 
True, that in its sanest aspects (in as far as the term 
may be applied to Protestantism at all), it is striving to 
win back the lost heritage of the Faith, but, en masse, can 
it be honestly called a Christian form of belief? Indi- 
vidually, people are eager to run after cheaply molded 
forms of vulgar emotionalism which it pleases them to 
call “‘ mysticism,” and they care little further. It is little 
to be wondered that these “mystical creeds” multiply 
every day, for none of them are ever proved satisfactory, 
and hence, new roads have to be discovered. Myriads 
of new religions spring up in the twinkling of an eye, 
and die just as quickly. 

The non-Catholic world with its thousands of unsolved 
spiritual riddles, can it boast of a single unifying factor 
in its chaotic midst? But in the East there are still 
Christians who believe almost as their forefathers did in 
the golden times of John Damascene and Maxim the 
Confessor. 

With regard to the Catholic missionary outlook, the 
Eastern problem is at once easy and difficult, clear and 
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obscure. This complexity is best understood when all 
the unanswerable strangeness of Eastern mentality is duly 
considered. 

It is easy and clear in that it has rigidly kept aloof from 
the slime of the religious modernism. The clinging to all 
things conservative is probably the East’s redeeming 
virtue. The vital truths of the Christian Faith are still 
its property, though badly damaged by schism. And again, 
the difficulties arise with the latter. The schism has been 
slowly growing and developing for centuries. It has 
erected a veritable wall of obstacles. Every stone was 
cemented by the Eastern age-long obstinacy where its 
religious prerogatives are concerned. This wall will hardly 
be pulled down by purely academical devices. No amount 
of conferences on reunion will do one iota towards re- 
moving it. But prayer, filled with the divinely promised 
power of moving mountains, prayer imbued with the 
spirit of charity, without which all prayer is as nothing— 
this will and must help pull down the stones of Eastern 
schisms. I use the plural intentionally for they are many. 

But a Catholic mind must never forget that, after all, 
the foundations of truth alone are built on a rock and 
that, in most cases, those highly erected and widely spread 
bastions of heresy and error take their stand on shifty 
quicksands. 

The Holy Father’s intention for September included 
Russia, but the latter embraces the whole of the vast 
East, because the Russian Church was the biggest, if not 
the most important among the schismatic communities. 
Though differing in some points, still they were all linked 
together. And what are they today? 

In the past there was a rather definite tendency in the 
Western ecclesiological thought to imagine the Eastern 
Churches as being in a state of absolute spiritual torpor. 
Even learned historians would sometimes take it almost 
for granted that the break from the West left the East 
completely bereft of its vitality. In fact, not so very 
long ago an eminent German Church historian, J. Soohm, 
(Prot.) wrote that “the Eastern Churches are simply 
dead, and their death may be rightly dated, A. D. 1054.” 
But this is too sweeping a statement. Eastern theological 
thought worked on and continued its development during 
the centuries which followed the great split. True, that in 
Russia it did the least. The Russians, except those in 
the Western parts, were far more inclined towards ques- 
tions of liturgical nature than towards those of theology. 
Pure ritualism was the domain in which they felt most at 
home. Symbolism and dogma were merged into one en- 
tity in the workings of the Russian theological mind, so 
that it gradually became impossible for them to discern 
the one from the other. But the Greek thought, as well 
as that of other Slav nationalities, has ever been active, 
alive, creative ; erroneous in most cases, for Eastern theo- 
logians were from the ancient times apt to err. To give 
but one instance, Gregory the Great, during his early stay 
in Constantinople, had had quite a series of theological 
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battles with the famous Patriarch, Eutychius, on the sub- 
ject of the resurrection of the body. 

Now it goes without saying that the idea of ultimate 
reunion would certainly be far more workable were the 
schismatic churches in complete dogmatic harmony among 
themselves. Unfortunately, they differ, one and _ all. 
Antioch and Constantinople would pick up quarrels with 
Moscow as early as five centuries ago. A Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, paying a visit to Muscovy sometime in the 
seventeenth century, did not hesitate to call the leading 
Churchmen of Moscow “ proud heretics who have for- 
saken the true Divinity of Our Lord.” Probably, there 
was no deliberate forsaking of the doctrine, but merely 
a case of sheer theological ignorance. 

Again, about eighty years ago, Palmer, desirous to leave 
the Anglican Community, turned first to the East. To 
the Greeks and to the Russians he came, and in each case 
found a different attitude towards the valid administration 
of the Sacrament of Baptism. Finally, as is well known, 
Palmer resolved to enter neither of the two Churches, but 
the case is given here merely as a little illustration of the 
above. 

Today the situation has changed but little. One wonders 
whether the rest of the autocephal Orthodox Communities 
were either consulted or informed about the recent res- 
toration of the Servian Patriarchate. The latter, which 
first came into existence about three centuries after the 
Great Schism, was temporarily abolished by the Turks 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. The King’s 
signature was duly affixed to the decree of restoration. 
They still care much for the Caesar’s dues in the East. 

But is St. Peter at all likely to get his due from 
them in some near future? 

The recent congress at Velehrad has thrown consid- 
able light on the problem. Without being unnecessarily 
optimistic, one can say that the general aspects are far 
more favorable than could be expected under prevailing 
circumstances. It would have been nothing short of an 
impossibility even to dream of such a congress some forty 
or fifty years ago. And though there is still some bitter- 
ness on the non-Catholic side, especially on the part of 
the Russian Orthodox, still there are fair hopes that such 
occurrences will not bring about much harm. Among 
other things, one notes a slightly altered attitude towards 
the question of Rome. Baron Wrangel who represents 
the Orthodox laity at the Congress, said that the Russians 
especially feared that if they were now to recognize the 
Pope as their head, they would later be surprised by de- 
mands from Rome which they could not fulfil. This is 
suggestive of hitherto unheard of possibilities, for the 
Pope in Russia was painted in far worse colors than 
during the non-Popery riots in England, and recognition 
of his supremacy meant “a plain heading for spiritual 
rocks.” Of course, it would be premature to build any- 
thing on the strength of a solitary statement, such as that 
quoted above, but even as it is, there is some comfort in 
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the idea that the Papal recognition is gradually losing its 
horror in the Orthodox eyes, and that they are warned 
against worse things to come. 

What the East clings to most is the heritage of its 
ritualism, its liturgy, its customs, expressed with such 
beautiful symbolism in a thousand ways. The West may 
not necessarily understand them, but at least is ready to 
convince its Eastern brethren that there will be no attempt 
to make a raid on the Eastern essentials of ritual. This 
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fear of being Latinized in language, rite and discipline, 
has many causes for origin, and this is not the place tq 
discuss them in detail. But let this much be added. Once 
this unfounded fear be removed, greater possibilities for 
coming closer to each other will present themselves both 
to the East and the West. And who knows but that this 
fear may be best and quickest removed by the self-same 
prayer which moveth mountains. 


The System of the Stars: its Dimensions 


A. L. Cortig, S.J., D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 


ELATIVELY to the inhabitants of the planet earth 
R the most important of all the stars is the sun, by 
whose agency we receive heat, light, and all the 
other radiations, which are either necessary or useful for 
the maintenance of human life. Afd yet our sun is but 
one unit in the great galaxy of stars which constitutes our 
system. The stars visible to the naked eye in both terres- 
trial hemispheres number between six and seven thousand. 
They are divided into six classes of apparent brightness, 
called magnitude, the ratio between the apparent bright- 
ness of stars of successive magnitude being 2.512 or the 
fifth root of 100. Consequently a star of the first magni- 
tude appears to the eye to be 100 times as bright as a 
star of the sixth magnitude. Very small optical power 
will increase the number of the stars than can be observed. 
Since the pupil of the eye measures one-sixth of an inch 
in diameter, the 100-inch mirror of the giant telescope on 
Mount Wilson is equivalent in diameter to 600 eyes, and 
gathers 360,000 times as much light as a normal eye. 
Allowing for absorption by the glass of the mirror the 
telescope would show stars down to the 19th magnitude 
visually, numbering in all about two hundred millions. 
The power of seeing of the human eye does not become 
greater the longer it gazes at an object. But on the 
photographic plate the longer the rays of very faint light 
impinge on it, the stronger becomes the image. The 
action of the light in this case is cumulative. The only 
condition to be secured is that the telescope, pointed on a 
field of stars should be driven so accurately that very 
long exposure can be made. By such means many more 
stars have been recorded on the photographic plate, than 
can be seen by the eye even when aided by a giant tele- 
scope. By these investigations astronomers have come to 
the conclusion that the number of the stars in our system 
lies between one thousand and two thousand millions. 

By the parallax of an object, such for instance as a 
very distant church spire, is meant its apparent displace- 
ment due to the real displacement of an observer. The 
stars are so distant that the motion of an observer along 
a diameter of the earth, viewing the star from each end 
of that distance, would cause no apparent displacement 


in the star, relatively to the background of yet more 
distant stars. But a movement along the entire length of 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit would apparently displace 
some of the nearer stars. This would furnish the base line 
of a huge triangle with the star at its apex, a base line of 
186,000,000 miles. Half this angle at the apex subtends 
the distance sun to earth, or about 93,000,000 miles, and 
the angle subtended at the star by this fundamental unit 
of length, earth to sun, is called the parallax of the star. 
By this method of measurement the distances of some 
2,000 stars, a very small portion of the whole system, 
have been up to the present ascertained. There is no star 
so near to us that its parallax is equal to an angle of 
one second of arc. As illustrations of what one second 
of are connotes, the diameter of a tennis-ball viewed at 
a distance of 8 miles, or a half-penny, which has a 
diameter of one-inch, seen at a distance of three and one- 
quarter miles, would subtend this small angle. This so- 
called “ trigonometrical ” method of obtaining the distance 
of stars, has been supplemented by several indirect 
methods, and. notably by that which connects the lumi- 
nosity of a star and its type of spectrum. 


The sun accompanied by his family of planets is flying 
through space, at the rate of twelve one-tenth miles 
per second, in the direction of the bright star Vega. In 
one year he accomplishes a journey of 382 millions of 
miles. As he advances groups of stars in the direction 
in which he is seen advancing seem to be opening out, 
while those behind him are apparently closing up. This 
is a huge base line and it is available over many years, 
since star catalogues giving the positions of stars with pre- 
cision cover a period of about a century. Consequently, 
by this displacement, depending on the earth’s motion in 
space, a very good idea of the distances of clouds of stars, 
though not of the individuals composing the clouds, can 
be formed. We are now in a position to give an approxi- 
mately correct estimate of the space dimensions of our 
galaxy, or system of stars. We may conveniently express 
these distances, not as parallaxes, but in “light years,” 
that is the distance which light, which travels at the rate 
of 186 thousand miles a second, would traverse in one 
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year. This is 6 million million miles, so that a parallax 
of one second of arc would be equal to 3% light years. 
So great is the velocity of light that it travels from the 
moon to the earth, a distance of 240 thousand miles, in 
less than a second and a half. It traverses the distance 
from the sun to the earth, 92,800,000 miles, in 8 
minutes, and from the sun to the outermost planet of the 
solar system, Neptune, a distance about thirty times as 
great, in 4 hours. The 25 nearest stars to our sun are 
contained in a sphere with the sun as center, and 15 light- 
years as radius. The nearest fixed star, the next sun to 
our sun, is about 414 “ light-years ” distance. Sirius, the 
brightest star seen with the naked eye, is at a distance of 
9 light-years, Procyon at 11, and Altair at 25 light-years. 
A mighty sphere, to embrace the space containing one 
million of the thousand million stars of our system, would 
have a radius with the sun as center, of 500 light-years. 
And of these stars one-seventh would be more luminous 
than the sun. The giant star Betelgeuse in the beautiful 
constellation of Orion is 160 light-years away His 
diameter measured at Mount Wilson with the interfero- 
meter is about 215 million miles, so that more than 240 
of our suns could be placed side by side along it. The 
volume of Antares is still more vast with a diameter 
measuring 400 million miles, and at a distance of 350 
light-years. Such giant suns must have a constitution 
that is extremely tenuous, the materials being much 
lighter than air. For, if we consider masses, our sun is of 
average mass, the masses of the stars ranging from about 
20 times to about one-sixth of that of the sun. 

But let us resume the journey of the ray of light from 
the sun into space. In what period of time would it 
reach the clouds of stars that constitute that luminous belt 
which girdles the celestial sphere, and which we call, not 
inappropriately, the Milky Way? In some 20 thousand 
to 30 thousand years. But if, as Professor Harlow 
Shapley maintains, our system is not bounded by the star- 
clouds of the Milky Way, but embraces even the globular 
clusters of stars which are observed in the sky, such for 
instance as the cluster in Hercules, just visible to the 
naked eye, then the confines of our system must be reck- 
oned not in thousands, but in hundreds of thousands of 
light-years. Some years ago an estimate was made of the 
total length of the cotton thread produced in a single 
day by all the spinning mills in Lancashire. The length was 
given as 155 millions of miles. Presuming this estimate to 
be correct, and the output to be constant, the Lancashire 
mills would have to work 400 years to make a thread 
to reach the nearest fixed star. This period would need 
to be increased at least 4,000 fold, if the thread were to 
be drawn to the clouds of the Milky Way. The distances 
of the globular clusters have been estimated by indirect 
methods with considerable accuracy. The nearest clusters, 
those in the southern constellations Toucan and Centaur, 
are at a distance of 22 thousand light-years, while the 
furthest, that numbered 7,006, in the New General Cata- 
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logue is at the vast distance of 220 thousand light-years. 
The whole of the starry system, including the globular 
clusters, would appear to be in the form of a lens, the 
longest diameter being of the order of 300 thousand 
light-years. Our local solar system is situated not far to 
the north of the central plane of this immensely larger 
system, and probably about 60 thousand light-years from 
its center. Consequently the sun would be near to the 
center of a large local cluster of stars, situated eccentric- 
ally near the median plane of the whole system. The 
wonderful objects in the southern sky known as the clouds 
of Magellan are in all likelihood themselves galaxies of 
groups of stars and of nebulae. Their distances are 81 
thousand, and 100 thousand light-years. But the most 
remarkable object of this class, so far as distance is con- 
cerned, is that numbered 6822 in the New General Cata- 
logue. It is a great star cloud which is at least three or 
four times as distant as the furthest of the globular 
clusters, or of the order of one million light-years. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Right to Strike 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

Under his heading, “ The Right to Strike,” Philip H. Burkett, 
in your issue of August 30, laughs at the logic in my communica- 
tion to America for August 9 in which I made some adverse 
comments on his original article, “The Right to Strike,” that 
appeared in America for June 28. 

Well, maybe I am not much of a credit to the professor who 
for two years tried to train me in the ways of the logicians. I 
must, therefore, rely on whatever natural wit I may have, and it 
seemed to me that the whole trend or spirit of Philip Burkett’s 
article was opposed to every or any sort of strike whatsoever. 

For example, he begins his article with this bold statement: 
“The right to strike is a genuine right.” Naturally you would 
expect him to try to prove that proposition. But he seems rather 
to have tried to disprove it, for he proposes several extreme cases 
in which the right to strike may be doubtful; he does not give 
us a single instance in which the right to strike is indubitable. 
That seemed to me a strange way in which to handle a thesis. 

Philip Burkett asks whether I condemn Leo XIII “ for his 
famous Encyclical ‘On the Condition of the Working Classes’ 
or the American Bishops for their splendid program? Do they 
take the side of the workingman only?” 

Now, I did not say that the clergy should keep hands off in 
disputes between labor and capital unless we can take the side 
of the workingman “only.” A slip of our excellent friend’s pen 
has resulted in putting into my mouth the word “ only.” Leo XIII, 
and Dr. John Ryan and Dr. Kerby do not indeed take the side 
of the workingman “only.” But they do take most emphatically 
and justly, the side of the workingman. If I had two million 
dollars to spare I would disentomb Leo XIII’s Encyclical “ On the 
Condition of the Working Classes” from priests’ libraries and 
have it published in every big metropolitan journal in our country. 

With his friend Elihu Root, Philip H. Burkett shivers in ap- 
prehensiveness at the prospect of the public, the “innocent third 
party,” having to suffer the evils of a strike. Is the public 
“innocent?” I think it deserves to suffer for its indifference to 
the sufferings of the workers. 


San Bruno, Calif. Tuomas P. Heverin. 
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The Holy Name at Washington 

N the National Convention of the Holy Name Society 
I on September 21, the country witnessed a magnificent 
confession of Faith in God our Father, and His Divine 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. But with peculiar fitness, 
also, was this first national gathering held at Washington, 
the city dedicated in memory of the man, the lessons, of 
whose life are slipping, there is reason to fear, from the 
minds and hearts of many who call themselves and legally 
are, Americans. 

For in this day and country, the philosophy of secular- 
ism, which in its ultimate analysis is the philosophy of 
godlessness, is well-nigh dominant. True, the good sense 
of the majority of our people as well as the great force of 
natural virtue which still beats in the heart of the nation, 
must not be discounted. They serve to check, but fail to 
stop the inroads of a philosophy repugnant alike to the 
spirit of Christianity and to the spirit of the Constitution. 
Striking at the principle of authority in religion, the revolt 
of the sixteenth century exalted the supremacy of the 
secular power, and working to its natural end through 
the centuries that have intervened, has striven to align 
State and Church as inevitable enemies. Today, under 
the stress of political exigencies, the non-Catholic world 
has made a truce, perhaps struck a treaty. But under its 
terms, religion has become, in the mind of the secularist, 
the subject, if not the creature, of the State, and like any 
other activity with which the citizen may be concerned, 
must bow to the authority of the civil power. 

It is plain that secularism, thus understood, is incom- 
patible with the claims of supernatural religion. No man 
who believes that “ religion’s all or nothing,” can submit 
to the dictation of the State in religion, or adapt his 
religion at the bidding of King or Congress. The Catholic 
citizen does not forget that within their peculiar spheres 
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Church and State are supreme. But he also knows, as 
history bears abundant witness, that almost every age 
from the dawn of Christianity has had its States and 
princes encroaching upon the domain which belongs ex- 
clusively to religion. The Apostles who said “ We must 
obey God rather than man,” and being beaten went forth 
rejoicing, were the first of a long lme who have borne 
stripes for the Name of Jesus. If the choice must be 
made, loyalty to God comes first. 


Why Catholics Are Loyal 

GAIN, the Catholic cannot be unmindful that the 

doctrine of obedience to all legitimate authority in 
the State has been set forth with striking force by St. 
Paul. Whoever rightly speaks for the State may demand 
the allegiance of the citizen, since the official does not act 
in his own name, but in the Name and by the authority 
of Almighty God. To this teaching Catholics must be 
loyal, and in the degree in which they have ever departed 
from it, in that degree have they been unfaithful Catholics. 

But with all due respect for the authority of the State, 
invested as it is by Catholics with the sanction of religion, 
since all rightful authority comes from God and binds in 
His Name, the Catholic citizen cannot regard the State as 
the ultimate source from which flow all his rights and 
obligations. 

Least of all can he entertain this attitude if he is an 
American citizen. The supreme over-lordship of the 
secular power was definitely rejected by the Declaration 
of Independence, setting forth certain rights which all men 
enjoy, prior to the formation of governments and without 
reference to them, and by the subsequent ratification of 
the Federal Constitution. The very foundation-stones of 
our Government cry out against the secularism which 
makes men creatures of the State and pawns of govern- 
ments. Man by his very nature possesses certain rights 
which do not come from the State and which cannot be 
taken away by the State; he is bound by obligations which 
the State may not impede and for which he is not re- 
sponsible to the State. The secularist of today, working 
toward the creation of an omnipotent State, controlling 
the acts of the citizen from the cradle to the grave, legis- 
lating in mass-terms for man’s most sacred and intimate 
relations with his fellows, must preach a doctrine for 
which he finds no text or chapter either in the funda- 
mental law of the land, in the most genuine traditions 
of the American people, or in the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Catholic is loyal to his country, in whatever clime 
he may find himself, because obedience to rightful author- 
ity is a duty commanded by his religion. Nor does he 
harbor conflicting loyalties when he stoutly affirms that 
he will give to Caesar all that belongs to Caesar, but 
naught whatever that belongs to God. His affirmation is 
merely that contained in the Declaration and the Constitu- 
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tion, that there are bounds beyond which governments 
established amongst men may not pass. No Catholic 
American has ever found his loyalty a burden. So long 
as the principles of the Constitution are held in honor 
and reflected in our life and laws, loyalty can never be 
other than a duty gladly paid. The Catholic respects the 
State and he obeys the State, but he does not make the 
State his god. 


Survival of the Classics 

HE American Classical League has issued a pre- 
liminary report of its investigations, which have 
lasted for three years and cost nearly $125,000, into the 
status of classical teaching in American schools. Of all 
the students in the secondary schools, 940,000, represent- 
ing something over 25 per cent, have Latin as one of 
their courses. There are 20,500 secondary schools in the 
country ; 83 per cent of these include one or more foreign 
languages in their curriculum, and of this number 94 per 
cent offer Latin. More than twice as many schools have 
the maximum Latin course than the maximum in any 
other foreign language. Moreover, the average study of 
Latin is computed to be three times as great as the re- 
quirements for college entrance examinations. The study 
of Greek in the secondary schools is not so popular, for 
only 11,000 students are taking even the rudiments of the 
language. This would seem to indicate that outside of 
our Catholic secondary schools, Greek is just Greek. Con- 
cerning the teachers of Latin in the secondary schools, 
the report states that 25 per cent of them have had only 
a secondary school training in the language; less than 
25 per cent, too, are handicapped in their Latin teaching 
by their utter ignorance of Greek. In the colleges, out 
of a survey covering 609 institutions, only 40,000 students 

are taking Latin and about 11,000 are studying Greek. 
This report, especially those portions dealing with the 
teachers of Latin and the status of the classics in the 
colleges, shows a deplorable state of affairs. The statistics 
in regard to the secondary schools are more encouraging. 
They show that the classics are not altogether dead lan- 
guages despite the efforts of modern educators to destroy 
them. Since the beginning of this century, and even be- 
fore, there has been a growing tendency to discard Latin 
and Greek from the curriculum because, as has been 
asserted, they have no direct, practical value. It is true that 
one does not need a knowledge of Latin to compute the 
interest on a loan, or to discuss real estate values, or to 
weigh a pound of beefsteak. Nevertheless, a previous 
study of the classics would help one to do all of these 
things more intelligently. It is absurd to compute educa- 
tional values on the basis of the material knowledge 
gained or on the amount of practical data that has been 
absorbed. Far more important to the growing mind than 
facts and data is the ability to correlate data and the 
power to draw logical deductions from data. This, pre- 
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cisely, is what the study of the classics effects. It does 
not stuff the child-mind with facts; it teaches the child 
to stuff his own mind. Besides the formative value of the 
classics, there is in addition a cultural value; even the 
educated man is less educated if he has not had his Latin 
and Greek. 

It is to the credit of our Catholic schools and colleges 
that they have, in great part, clung to the classics despite 
the vagaries of modern education. They continued to 
teach Latin and Greek not because of a sullen conservatism 
nor because of sentimental reasons, but because of a con- 
viction that the classics are the best known instruments 
for sharpening the wits of the young student. Through 
many generations, the classics have proved their value in 
the curriculum; they should not, therefore, be discarded 
unless some other instrument is proved, either theoretically 
or practically, to be superior. Radical and foolish experi- 
mentation which would affect the mind of the child is as 
regrettable as experimentation in human vivisection is in a 
physical way. The child has a right to receive the most 
solid education that we can give to him; the faddist in 
education has only the vaguest of theories and the most 
foolish whims to justify his triflings with the mind of 
the child. 


The Child Labor Amendment 


T HE child labor amendment is making an appeal un- 
der false pretenses. From every point of view, re- 
ligious, moral, social or economic, it is necessary that the 
child be shielded from exploitation, and be made secure 
in the protection which his immaturity demands. That is 
obvious. It is equally clear that, given certain conditions, 
the State not only may but should intervene to protect 
the child in his rights. 

But the conclusion that the child labor amendment is 
either necessary or reasonably adapted to the end sought, 
does not follow. The conditions necessary to warrant 
Federal interference cannot be shown to exist. It is not 
true that a majority or even a considerable percentage of 
our twenty-four million children are engaged in occupa- 
tions harmful to their physical, mental or religious de- 
velopment. The horrors which may have surrounded child 
labor twenty-five or even ten years ago are no longer 
found. By adopting compulsory education laws, and 
regulations prohibiting night work or work at any time 
under dangerous conditions, the several States are rapidly 
bringing the objectionable phases of child labor to an end. 

Under the Constitution as it now stands, and as it has 
been interpreted by the Supreme Court, the power to 
regulate, control or prohibit, is vested in the States. It 
has not been shown that this power has been abused; on 
the contrary, it is of record that, on the whole, it has 
been wisely exercised. Certainly, the improvement which 
has been noted in every State, and the progress of the 
last ten years toward a reasonable regulation, afford no 
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just ground for the transference of yet another right 
from the local communities to an already over-centralized 
Federal Government. 


Under False Pretences 

HE powers granted under the proposed amendment 
are far too inclusive. ‘“ The Congress shall have 
power,” is the gist of the amendment, “ to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age.” Whether or not a young man on the eve of his 
eighteenth birthday is still a “child” may be debatable, 
but it is significant that the amendment carefully avoids 
the term “ child labor.” Nor is the grant of power limited 
to occupations that are “ gainful” or “dangerous.” It 
extends to occupations paid or unpaid, safe or dangerous 
or beneficial; seasonal, full-time or part-time; in the fac- 
tory, on the farm, in the home; and all suggestions to limit 

the amendment were rejected in Congress. 
To what extent the permission to “limit, regulate or 
prohibit ” would allow Congress to go, is pointed out in 
a contribution to the Boston Transcript by H. L. Shattuck: 


It is clear beyond dispute, having been settled by established 
canons of constitutional construction, that under the power to 
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regulate and limit, Congress may impose conditions. For example, 
Congress may say to every person under eighteen “you shall not 
work unless your schooling meets certain Federal requirements, 
unless you have passed certain physical tests, and unless your 
home conditions comply with the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Bureau having charge of this matter.” All this will in- 
evitably follow, because Congress cannot deny persons under 
eighteen the right to labor without being called upon to assume 
responsibility for laying out a programme as to how they shall 
spend their time. This means invasion of the home and of the 
school. 

But prohibition is merely the first move towards a definite 
policy under Federal control. “ The biggest part of the 
task,” writes an ardent proponent of the amendment, Mr. 
R. G. Fuller, “ lies in the direction of better schools ” and 
in “health and educational enterprise not only in a pro- 
tective way but in a positive and constructive way.” 

The purpose of many who favor this amendment is 
beyond criticism. Not so the amendment itself. No 
amendment could be which can so easily be misused, and 
probably will be so misused, to put the child under the 
control of a political majority in Congress, and to subject 
his school, his home, and, at least indirectly, his religious 
and moral training to a bureau at Washington. 


Literature 


The Blight of Satire on the Novel 

ATIRE and the satirical spirit is dominant today in 

the novel and on the stage. You may have a play 
lit with laughter or dimmed with a mist of tears, a play 
which is a freshening bath to the spirit; you may be lost 
in the land of adventure, wandering breathlessly in a 
world made up of people you know because they have 
the same nature as yourself; you may escape from the 
humdrum realities of every-day life into the realm that 
artists fashion out of their dreams; in a word, you may 
have the experience of a true novel or a true play, but 
you dare not say so, else the Intellectuals will point the 
finger of scorn at you. You have not been satirized. You 
have not been mocked ironically; your nose has not been 
ground off on a didactic grindstone. You are not de- 
pressed but elated; you are won away from yourself by 
vicarious tears and laughter, but, alas, you are hopelessly 
commonplace and wholly unintellectual. 

Satire likes to fasten upon the prevailing form of 
jiterature. Irony is satire’s favorite weapon, and by 
adopting a popular and serious medium satire gives edge 
to its mockery, putting a sober mask before its ridicule. 
The mythical Aesop took up the serious apologue found 
in early literature and changed it into the light fable. “Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard” was dramatized into the mock- 
ing scene of the grasshopper and the ant. Homer’s epic 
was burlesqued into the Battle of the Frogs, the Batro- 
machia, the progenitor of Pope’s “Dunciad.” Aristophanes 


followed quickly upon the Greek Tragedians, parodying 
tragedy in his ribald attacks upon men and manners. 
Tyrtaeus had his Archilochus and afterwards his Horace, 
making the lyric the vehicle of satire. Lucian made Plato’s 
dialogs, which were often conceived with satirical purpose, 
pure mockery. It was Lucian, too, antedating Swift and 
Irving, who clothed satire in history. Theophrastus’ 
characters, following close upon Aristotle’s ethical analysis, 
were didactic in purpose and began a long gallery of 
character portraits which ridiculed man’s failings through 
many ages from Sir Roger de Coverley to Dooley. Be- 
sides lyrics, Horace took several different literary forms 
for his satires, while Juvenal used the oratorical declama- 
tions with which he was familiar. Montaigne’s essays and 
the earlier attempts of Cicero led the way for Steele and 
Addison and scores of others who have used the informal 
essay to laugh at or lash at the follies of mankind. 


The novel could not escape the fate of other forms of 
literature. Apuleius and Petronius, Boccaccio and Rabe- 
lais, Cervantes and Defoe, and many more before our day, 
filled tales with irony and cynicism. In fact, because of 
its affiliations with low comedy the novel may be said to 
have inherited from comedy the spirit of satire, since it 
handed on the unworthy characters and amorous intrigues 
of the comedians. Struggling against the impulse to 
teach, the story-teller had a hard time of it. Humor and 
human nature lifted “ Don Quixote” above the satirical 
spirit in which the story was conceived. The spirit of 
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adventure and the environment kept Defoe in “ Robinson 
Crusoe” far away from the didacticism rampant in him 
‘and hampering his gift of pure romance. Scott’s training 
in ballads and poetical tales and perhaps his Celtic tradi- 
tions made him persevere as a pure story-teller. 

The lure of preaching is strong, and most successful 
novelists succumb to it. Dickens’ “ Bleak House” and 
George Eliot’s “ Daniel Deronda” show great narrators 
sinking under the heavy burden of satire and propaganda. 
The “big idea” becomes too big and overmasters the 
artist when the thought is not subdued and made integral 
and subordinate to the story. Great gifts of humor, of 
pathos, of experience in human nature, or, again, the 
spirit of pure romance may offset the scorn and moraliz- 
ing of didactic satire, but usually the purpose dominates 
the means and the artist is lost in the reformer. 

Not that the purposes of satire are not laudable and 
often even to be desired They are. Satire is the substi- 
tute for the club of the savage. Satire is the individual’s 
weapon when he would attack the multitude. The bomb 
is an instrument of savagery and despair, and the intelli- 
gent mind, disdaining blind force, finds prompt relief and 
a more satisfying method of revolting in the ridicule or 
invective of satire rather than in violent explosives. So 
while the anarchist is compounding his chemicals and 
timing his fuses, the satirist mixes the ingredients of his 
novel and flattered with the consciousness of self-given 
infallibility, he mounts the pulpit of fiction, blows up the 
home, makes fragments of marriage and morality and 
lays civilization in smoking ruins. 

The successful novelist finds it hard to resist the lure of 
preaching and the immense satisfaction of posting the 
flattering photographs of self on the highways of the 
world’s mind. “ Everybody else is out of step; follow me; 
‘step, step.’” It is a delightful moment in life when one 
can say that. And the facility with which it may be done! 
A story of Cuba calls for a close study of the geography, 
the ethnology, the fauna, the flora, the buildings, customs, 
everything, in the island. The slightest variation in shade 
or tint of the local color would disgrace the novelist. 
Shakespeare and Homer and, in general, all artists did 
not mind anachronisms. They would, however, fail in 
their art if they did not know and depict human nature. 
The modern satirical novel is scrupulous for all facts ex- 
cept the supreme and necessary fact in art, human nature. 
Most religions today permit every man to be the fash- 
ioner of his own religion. If one can make or unmake 
his religion in his own private judgment, why should a 
satirist worry? Why not spin out of his own imagination 
ethics, sociology, virtues, vices and philosophy in all its 
branches. A satirical novel is the easiest of all novels to 
write. In every other kind the writer is hampered by 
facts, historical, local, personal ; in didacticism he feels no 
need of acquainting himself with what man’s wisdom has 
found to be true. Private judgment is the all-sufficient 
substitute for a course in ethics, philosophy or theology. 
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Hall Caine would blush with shame to misplace a port on 
the Isle of Man, though Shakespeare would not; but 
Hall Caine feels no shame in being ignorant of the 
Catholic teaching on marriage or in travestying it, while 
satirizing the Church. Skakespeare would likely inquire 
about the matter, but Shakespeare was not a satirical 
He created a world of art and did not pro- 
pound self-made and unwholesome morality from a fiction 
pulpit. 

The spirit of satire disintegrates and debases all art. 
It makes evil a chief object and can never let us forget 
ourselves, to escape from the world of reality into the 
world of ideality created by art. Satire is equally destruc- 
tive to form. Characters, plot, incident, instead of being 
made subservient to the claims of the ideal world, are 
chosen and handled in slavish subjection to the didactic 
purposes of the writer. 

Contemporary criticism is full of the cant, of the 
hypocrisy that pretends to a moral purpose in the por- 
trayal of evil. The cinema has nauseated us with that 
smiling hypocrisy that takes the lid from a garbage can, 
ostensibly with a view to improve sewerage conditions 
but in reality to pander to an unholy curiosity of prying 
into what our neighbors feed on. “ Passionate honesty,” 
“full sincerity,” “frank facing of the facts,” “ ironic 
note,” this is the language of contemporary criticism, and 
where the words are not sheer hypocrisy, they represent a 
perverted and utterly false theory of art. Such expres- 
sions belong to science, to history, to reality, but the 
cardinal sin of art in the mind of its best critic, Aristotle, 
is its irrationality, its lack of perfect idealization. Honesty, 
sincerity, frankness and the like have to do with facts, not 
with fiction. So far has the satirization of the novel gone, 
that all these terms are felt to be proper to fiction, whereas 
they are impertinent and perverting. 

The true world of the novelists, the world made by art, 
is not one whose inhabitants are all pointing fingers of 
scorn at us. Perhaps they will be people whom we should 
like to resemble, or should hate to resemble, but it is not 
the novelist’s business to make us feel either way about it. 
He should create a world that we recognize as human, a 


world that hangs rationally together, that embodies fully 
what the mind looks for and does not always find in 


reality, that reflects consistency, interest, beauty, humor, 
humanity. If we are allowed to disport ourselves in a 
world like that, we shall not slip out of it like whipped 
curs, or like dogs, carrying attached to us the hideous, 
rattling and unescapable facts of daily life. No, we shall 
forget reality entirely, forget even the artist and escape 
into the realms he has projected from his dreams. En- 
tranced there or laughing or crying there, we shall come 
back to earth with nose unground, with back unbruised, 
with no embarrassing appendages, but immensely re- 
treshed by an intellectualism superior to that of the satiric 
Intellectuals. 
Francis P. DonneELLy, S. J. 
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OCTOBER 
So you are here again with your mornings white on the grass! 
Awak’ning late on the hills to hurry across the town; 
With a whisper here and there, you'll shake the trees where you 
pass, 
And tell them to cast away the leaves you have painted brown. 


Down through a lonely road and along by a garden hedge 
You'll go, and color the trees with your brushes light as air: 

A rim of brown on the wood, while the little river’s edge 

Is bright with the tints of gold and red that you’ve lavished there. 


Often I have followed your steps over my summer ways— 
Heard you soothing my only rose down to its lowly bed; 
But soon the age was on you, and at the end of your days 
I came to your grave, and heaped a cairn of leaves at your head 


So, when you shall come again, if I should be lying low, 

You will color the trees in the places I loved to be; 

And maybe I’ll feel your feet when over my face you go, 

Or I may hear you heap a cairn of golden leaves on me. 
Joun P. Barton. 


REVIEWS 

The Emperor Charles IV. A Study in Roman Imperialism, 
By Geratp G. Wats, S. J. New York: Oxford Press, American 
Branch. 

When stressing the fact that history, as written in the past, was 
very largely a conspiracy against the truth, Catholics would do 
well to remember that not all the lies were invented by Protestants. 
The idea that the Popes were ever reaching out for secular power, 
for one, was originally concocted by Gallicans: men of pious 
pretentions posing as Catholics more orthodox than the Pope. 
And it is also worthy of note that when English Catholics, such 
as Berington and even Charles Butler, were yielding this point 
to Protestant prejudice the task of exonerating the Popes in the 
matter had already been taken up by John von Miiller, a Pro- 
testant minister, who in this line was soon followed by others, 
such as Hiirter, Voigt and Gefrérn, all Protestants. But the lie 
still persists and for this reason Fr. Walsh’s little book in view 
of its sound and signal merits deserves to be hailed as a most 
important contribution to the truth. It is in no way a contro- 
versial work. It merely shows in the concrete instance of 
Charles IV what on a basis of fact the Holy Roman Empire 
might have been, had the previous emperors accepted the papal 
interpretation of their office as both Charlemagne and Otto I did, 
viz., as that of advocatus ecclesiae instead of setting themselves 
up as successors of Constantine and rivals of Byzantine despots. 
Though small the book commends itself from a point of style and 
for the scholarship it displays but especially for the evident mastery 


which the author has achieved in the handling of his complex 
M. F. X. M. 


material. 





Le Culte du Saint-Sacrement. Etude Historique. Par M. LE 


CHANOINE Cu. Corvonnter. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 

Opfergedanke und Messliturgie. Erklarung der kirchlichen 
Opfergebete. Von JoserpH Kramp, S. J. Regensburg: Josef 
Kosel & Friedrich Pustet. 

These two additions to our excellent Eucharistic literature are 
of unusual value. Being both scholarly and popular they are a 
treasure for priest and layman who wish to extend and deepen 
their knowledge of the supreme act of Catholic worship. The 
French author has given us what is really the first complete 
history of the Holy Eucharist from the day of its institution to 
the present hour, tracing its origin, development and the various 
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forms of devotion connected with it. His work has been 
thoroughly done. On the other hand Father Kramp enters pro- 
foundly into the sacrificial idea connected with this great Sacra- 
ment and enables the reader to gain a grasp of the Church’s 
liturgy. Beautifully he describes the manifold sacrifices of the 
Old Law as a spectrum of the one pure sunlight of the Sacrifice 
of the New Law. Here too, as in other recent works, we find 
the explanation of the sacrifice in the Mass, which has so long 
done service in our modern ascetical literature, rejected for the 
more beautiful and certainly well-founded views that are steadily 
gaining ground at the present day. j. i. 





Herself and the Houseful. By T. A. Day. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $2.00. 

Romance is usually fiction, but Mr. Daly has written a romance 
of married life that is all fact. This book is a typically Tom Daly 
production; it is a prose and poetry variant that contains the 
same humor, the same pathos, the sincerity and the love that 
made us think and laugh and cry alternately over the “ Carmina” 
and the “ McAroni Ballads.” It is a rippling, whimsical narrative 
of the joys and the sorrows, of the enduring fun and the passing 
trials of a man who did not fear to do his duty, but rather 
enjoyed doing it. His humor is that of a man who has known 
sorrow, his pathos that of one whose heart and soul are perpetually 
serene and singing. Mr. Daly has a very poor opinion of himself; 
in the opening chapter he makes his appearance as “ The Anony- 
mous Bridegroom” and gradually dissolves into the “super” of 
the romance. But “ Herself” begins and continues as the domi- 
nant and lovable personality of the “Houseful.” Nevertheless 
he is blithely happy in his inferior role; and he can point to 
these delightful records of his twenty-five years as a proof posi- 
tive that he was wise in exalting “Herself” in the universe of 
the home. The sub-title describes the book as “The Middling- 
Mirthful Story of a Middle-Class Family of More than Middle- 
Size.” It is far more than an account of Mr. Daly’s experiment 
in marriage life. It is the intimate history of the million Catholic 
homes in this country that have been builded on the same foun- 
dation as Mr. Daly’s. It is a defense of the sacredness of marriage 
and of the glory of the large family. It is a refutation of the 
current, decadent philosophy that strives to justify divorce and 
that favors the restriction of children. It proves that when 
husband and wife are willing to suffer together and to be patient, 
when they love truly and holily, God must bless their union. 


F. X. T. 


Leonid Andreyev. A Critical Study. By ALexanper Kaun. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $3.50. 

Russia has brought forth few more restless, melancholic, and 
futile souls than Leonid Andreyev. He came into this world, 
which he was destined to hate with a hate almost unparalleled in 
the annals of letters, in the year 1871, that is to say in the brew- 
ing season of modern Russian despair. The symptoms of national 
disease were even then apparent. Pisarev had already preached 
his nihilism, a few terrified aristocrats had applied a stupid 
dilettantism to the problem of the peasant, Tolstoy was about to 
retire in disgust, and the Intelligentsia, generally, were conning the 
formula of der Wille zum Leben. What wonder, therefore, that 
Andreyev, by 1897, had completed that peculiarly Russian literary 
apprenticeship of drink, nerves, and attempted suicide, had read 
Pisarev, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, had combined their teachings 
in a sort of crazy synthesis of purely negative scope, and was 
ready, after failing in the law, to insult civilization with such 
degenerate symbolism as “In Fog,” “The Abyss,” “ Vasily 
Fiveysky,” “Judas Iscariot,” and “The Red Laugh”? It was 
only another symptom, a prologue of tragedy, though respectable 
Russia was strong enough to prevent that strolling organization 
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called “ The Moscow Art Theatre” from voicing on the stage this 
man’s indictments of sanity, purity and Christian life. Protest 
and, strangely enough, Bolshevist victory combined to break 
Andreyev’s powers, and he died in Finland in 1919, neurotic, almost 
a pauper. He struck few positive attitudes in life. His dominant 
theme is the mental and moral breakup that comes with disillusion. 
Here is the history, done in the ultimate manner of modern 
scholarship, every judgment in the text confirmed in the notes, and 
long stretches of pseudo-ethics quoted in the original German from 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. It is all painstaking and all repellent. 
The book has its value, but it is somewhat pernicious if for no 
other reason than this, that having gone to such lengths to adorn 
a tale, Professor Kaun either does not know or does not care 
about the moral. H. R. M. 


“Once Upon a Time.” By Davin P. McAstocxker, S&. J. 
Boston: The Stratford Co. 

This is the story of Father Adrian Ignatius McCormick by a 
brother in religion as told to a little girl. The introduction com- 
prising the story of Ignatia, the little Yuma maid, is told with a 
delicate charm and carries with it the fresh atmosphere of child- 
hood. One regrets that this sweet quality is, stylistically, not so 
well sustained in the chapters that follow. Not that these are 
commonplace, for the book is brightened by pretty word pictures 
and illumined by telling human reflections, and the epilog about 
the passing of Ignatia touches that which is best in the human 
heart. True, there are times when things are overdrawn, when 
enthusiasm loses sight of objective truth. Biographies have be- 
come too much encrusted with legend in the past not to be a 
warning to us of the present to be most careful in this regard. 
Even among the canonized saints, a Francis of Assisi or of Sales 
were more winning than a Paul or John of the Cross, and all 
those who knew Adrian well will agree that his unquestioned 
virtue was not always of the most attractive kind. Nevertheless, 
although there was lacking a charm to his personality and a cer- 
tain comprehensive solidity and quickness to his mental powers, 
no one will deny that his life was one of heroism and his death 
that of a saint. P. M. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Education and Educators.——A strong pamphlet on Catholic 
education has been published by the Western Catholic. It is a 
reprint of the articles on religious education that appeared in that 
weekly. And the articles are worth the reprinting. They do not 
mince matters and the unassailable Catholic doctrine is presented 
with force. The article of Mr. Eugene Weare is especially note- 
worthy. Pronouncements of President Coolidge on the necessity 
of religious education and utterances of the non-Catholic denomi- 
national press on this same subject add to the value of these 
pages——But Catholic education cannot thrive unless there be 
sufficient recruits to the teaching orders and congregations for 
the upkeep and increase of the Catholic schools. This is why 
pamphlets and small treatises on religious vocation are always 
welcome. Three such have recently come to hand. “ Monographs 
on Vocations” (10c) by the Rev. Gerard Bridge, O. S. B. of 
St. Vincent College, Beatty, Pa., contains three short essays: 
“Vocations to the Priesthood,” “Parish Burses,” “How to 
Supply the Need of Vocations for the Teaching Communities.” 
Some interesting matter is contained here and some pointed reflec- 
tions which both the clergy and laity could with profit dwell 
upon.——A well writen pamphlet that carries with it the oil of 
spiritual unction has for title: “The Pearl of Great Price” 
(Paulist Press. 5c); it was written by the Rev. M. D. Forrest, 
M. S. C. The Church’s doctrine is well set forth and with en- 
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lightened encouragement.——“‘ What Shall I Be?” (Catholic Truh 
Society of Ireland) by the Rev. John Dawson, S.M., in con- 
nection with the religious vocation explains the foundation and 
work of the Marist Fathers. 


History or Literature—Rafael Sabatini has written some good 
historical novels; he has also turned his hand to history, but with 
unsatisfactory results. “Torquemada” (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50) purposes to be a history and yet it veers from that objec- 
tive truth apart from which history is but a name. Already in the 
preface the author betrays that callowness of scholarship which 
mars the whole course of his work. Mr. Sabatini has fallen a 
victim to the guilelessness of the unwary which believes too readily 
what it reads and which yields too simple a confidence to its 
sources. Among the list of authors he cites as his authorities, he 
signalizes the name of Juan Antonio Llorente as their chief. Then 
he forthwith goes on to show how this man was a traitor to his 
country and a subject of the blindness of prejudice. Not the best 
recommendation this for a source from which we claim to draw 
the crystal streams of truth. Handling abuses which everybody 
knows of, he gives the impression that nothing else ever existed, 
and, in spite of one or two admissions, he drops great spans of 
years that are undarkened by the malady. To give but one 
example of his incompetency in dealing with historical fact, he 
insists upon a number of deaths for heresy brought about by St. 
Peter Arbués. But as a matter of known fact, not a single death 
has been proved as connected with the Saint. We draw one con- 
clusion: a man who has not learned the lesson of a shrewd 
discrimination of his sources can lay no legitimate claim to the 
title of historian. Had Mr. Sabatini in the composition of this 
book carried out in practise some of the excellent principles on 
writing history he enunciates in the preface of his Cesare Borgia 
we should accord him hearty acceptance not only as novelist, but 
as a historian. 





Servants of God.—As a priceless gift to English readers comes 
the reprint of the translation from the Italian of the life-story of 
a saint of our own times. “Gemma Galgani: A Child of the 
Passion” (Benziger. 60c) is by Philip Coghlan. In the true sense 
of the word was she called the “Child of the Passion,” for her 
undivided love was not without its trials and tests. Subject to 
the most severe bodily ailments in her childhood, she consecrated 
herself without reserve to the Sacred Passion of Our Lord, and 
in order that this pious soul might be a still greater likeness to 
the Object of her love, Our Lord bestowed upon her the Sacred 
Stigmata. In consequence of this, she underwent all the trials 
and sufferings of the Passion and carried her love of Our Lord 
not only to the “ breaking of the bread,” but even to the “ drinking 
of the chalice.”———The simple yet beautiful story of another friend 
of the Christ, “ Louis Manoha” (Stratford. $1.25) is told by the 
Abbe A. Bessieres and translated into English by the Rev. I. 
Dominici. Like the songs of the angelic choir, heralds of joy and 
gladness, was the saintly life of Louis Manoha. His short span 
of years in our own century was spent in an endless chant of 
the works and praises of the Creator. Doubtless he was too 
saintly to dwell in this vale of tears, and like the spotless lily, 
lest he be tainted by the ways of the world, he was called to his 
home in heaven at the early age of nine years——And finally the 
lovely, heavenly story of “Bernadette of Lourdes” (London : 
Catholic Truth Society. 2d.) is told by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S. J. With the moderation of a well-informed and well-balanced 
mind this prolific author gives the account of Bernadette which 
needs no embellishment outside of objective truth to be persua- 
sive of the sweetness and blessedness of this heavenly visitation. 
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This is a new and most authentic account of the great mercy of 
God to men in modern times. 





Games Honest and Dishonest—While the intellect is being 
trained in school, the body should not be neglected, and whole- 
some, honest recreation is a help even to the mind. This is the 
principle that doubtless has inspired “Games, Contests and Re- 
lays” (Barnes. $3.00) by Seward Charle Staley, B.P.E,, A.M., 
of the University of Illinois. The book is most complete, intro- 
ducing games of all sorts for boys and girls, for large groups 
and small, for the young people of grammar school, high school 
and college. These pages should prove most useful to all those 
interested in the physical training and recreation of the young —— 
But there is a dishonest game; the game of theft. Unfortunately, 
it is being played with greater frequency and greater skill as 
time goes on. One of the varieties of this game is that which 
plays with automobiles. To meet this phase of crime there has 
appeared a small volume called “Automobile Identification ” 
(American Scientific Publishing Co.) by Sergt. John F. Brennan, 
instructor in the Police Department of New York City. The 
book is intended chiefly for members of the department, but it 
will prove of great interest and benefit to every owner of a car, 
and to all such it ought to be recommended. After some chapters 
on automobile identification, scientific detective work, etc., in- 
teresting plates and lists are given which help to the application 
of the precepts previously propounded. The book closes with a 
complete table of instructions for motorists which every driver 
of a car ought to make his own. 





Build Up Character.—The mastery of selfishness is fundamental 
in the molding of a boy’s character. It is gratifying, then, to 
see emphasis placed upon discipline and self-control by Samuel 
S. Drury, the author of “Backbone” (Macmillan. $1.25) who 
shows himself to be an experienced guide to youth. He sees 
the need of constant religious training in the early years of boy- 
hood and he is not afraid to point to Christ as the model of 
Christian youth. Strong for religious education, the author dis- 
favors however any sectarian or parish school——-The Rev. 
Henry Emerson Fosdick, D. D. in his “Twelve Tests of 
Character” (Doran. $1.50) presents a penetrating analysis of 
American life. Self-respect, solidity, reverence for authority, 
constancy, happiness in religious work—these are some of the 
excellent points involved in the author’s character tests. Every 
page of the book is interesting and sparkles with judicious com- 
ment on the foibles and false evaluations of modern life-——A 
strange admixture of sound principles and false doctrines is found 
in the little work “Nineteenth Century Evolution and After” 
(Macmillan. $1.50) by the Rev. Marshall Dawson. The author 
assumes a materialistic attitude towards the origin of man, though 
he frankly concedes the existence of that invisible element which 
we call the soul. Despite the many vagaries of psuedo-science the 
book, with its vigorous and popular style makes interesting 
reading. 





Catholic History.—Another volume of historical essays holding 
interest for Catholics has been given out by the editing committee 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society. The present 
volume is the sixteenth of the “ Historical Records and Studies” 
published in New York by the Society. Though the title of the 
second essay may seem to be a bit pretentious “ Hieronymus 
Munzer: A Rival of Columbus,” the contents are nevertheless 
interesting and offer a fresh example of the intelligent interest 
taken in all manner of beneficial activities whick preceded the evil 
days of the Reformation. “Early Dutch Toleration in New 
Netherland” opens for us a pleasant peek into some of the early 
days of old New York. “The Cardinals of Charity” shows 
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that the leaders of Catholicism have not forgotten the last admoni- 
tions of the Master “That you love one another.” In a spirit 
of very sympathetic criticism it might be mentioned that one 
or another of the essays shows a lack of that dignified and dis- 
passionate style that should accompany all historical research and 
exposition. The text would be of greater value were it fortified 
by authentic references———-The July number of the tri-monthly 
“Archivum Franciscanum Historicum” published by the Fran- 
cisans of the College of St. Bonaventure near Florence, Italy, 
contains much that is interesting for the interested. The number 
opens with the continuation of that story of genuine historical 
relish: Friar Bernard Delicieux’s difficulties with the abuses of 
the Inquisition at Carcassonne and Albi, by Dr. Michel de 
Dmitrewski. Under “Documenta” is the authentic production 
of the “Statuti della Compagnia di S. Francesco a Borgonovo 
del 1482.” No better service to history could be rendered than by 
work of this kind. 


Fiction—A story of Africa and adventure that is altogether 
different from stories of African adventures is Francis Brett 
Young’s “ Woodsmoke” (Dutton. $2.00). Very real characters 
cross its pages, fever and sun and silent moon really color it. 
Any man might take its plot and plan its setting, but few could 
give the result that Mr. Young has secured. For Mr. Young is 
an artist. Remembering that, the result is to be expected. 
“ Woodsmoke” gives modern literature a lift. It is indeed a 
brief for modern literature. 

Carl Van Vechten’s latest book “The Tattooed Countess” 
(Knopf. $2.50) is far more commendable than his other stories. 
Though his Countess is a passion-sick girl of fifty and his boy 
Gareth is a heartless, selfish and sophisticated creature, the author 
does not trespass flagrantly the limits of decency. The parcae 
of the porch are taken from life; the Maple Grove people are 
perfect reproductions. Mr. Van Vechten’s narratives are always 
frail and fragile, as delicate as bric-a-brac, and as unsubstantial ; 
in this book, he has improved on himself. 

A sterile New Jersey farm, held tenaciously through several 
generations, is the setting of George Agnew Chamberlain’s grim 
story “ The Lantern on the Plow” (Harper. $2.00). The father 
loves the farm in poverty, the son grows rich on it without losing 
his affection for it, and the mother and the daughter are involved 
in the tragedy of it. There is a gloom and hardness throughout 
the narrative; but peace and contentment suffuse the closing 
chapters. 

Rosita Forbes in “A Fool’s Hell” (Holt. $2.00) has written a 
novel that comes close to bigness. It belongs to the near-good 
class of fiction. It has elements of plot and atmosphere and 
character that are really fine. But the blend is lacking. Too 
much is said for one thing. A word might have done more than 
a paragraph, a paragraph more than a chapter in making this 
story a unit. If published in serial form readers might call “A 
Fool’s Hell” a great story; but the discerning reader will never 
call it a great novel. The author knows the land of which she 
writes, and her sympathy with Arab aspirations is unmistakable. 
She has lived the scenes her words have painted. 

That a man should seek to justify his unfaithfulness to a 
crippled wife by the reflection that he is “only human,” and that 
fidelity to the marriage vows is bound to prove an insuperable 
obstacle to success in the great work he has set his heart upon, 
may or may not be a fit theme for literature. One thing, however, 
is certain: to convey to the reader the impression that infidelity 
in such circumstances loses its grossness is a cardinal fault 
against the fundamental principles governing genuine literature. 
Higher considerations will of course suggest themselves to 
Catholics, who will readily understand why Jeffery E. Jeffery’s 
“The Burden” (Seltzer. $2.00), cannot be commended. 
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Education 


The Schoolboy 


NE field of literature yet to be explored is the ob- 

scure domain of the schoolboy. Many attempts have 
been made to survey the wilderness of contradictions and 
anomalies that constitute the life of the typical boy, but few 
have done more than show the hopeless jungle beyond, 
the impenetrable tangles of undergrowth, and the con- 
fusion of flowers and weeds which we recognize in the 
mass but which we cannot separately classify. For a boy’s 
character is indeed a tangle, a wilderness of bright blooms 
and darkness, of tall straight trees and twisted briars 
that are the despair of those who blaze a trail and chart 
the way. The schoolboy is a mystery, and by a curious 
paradox, the more we know the individual of the species 
the more mysterious his character becomes. His impulses 
are as variable as the winds. His motives are as incom- 
prehensible as the psychology of the savage. But we are 
so used to him, so accustomed to his vagaries, that we 
seldom pause to consider his mental make-up, any more 
than we pause to wonder how the grass grows. Nor can 
we look back through the years and peer through the mists 
that cloud our own boyhood days. When we try to dis- 
perse that mist, our memories carry us back to little else 
save actual happenings, to incidents and actions; only 
rarely can we trace the impulses and motives that prompted 
our actions, that swayed us in doing this or that, in build- 
ing what we built, or in destroying what we destroyed. 


Why? Because, I suppose, boyhood’s life in a boy’s 
land of make-believe can be understood only by the boy. 
But how dimly! His two worlds, the actual and the 
dream-world, so very soon become merged into the one 
very real hard world; the fight for a place in the race of 
life, be it a life of sport, of study, or of sweating for 
mere existence. We boys soon become ashamed of our 


dream-world; the world wherein we led our merry men_ 


from our quarter-deck and slew every villian aboard the 
pirate ship, the world wherein we wooed the beautiful 
princess, and rescuing her from the desperate clash of 
arms, gallantly carried her off on our trusty steed; the 
world wherein we followed the friendly redskin through 
trackless forests, over gaping chasms, and across wild 
ranges, slaying every enemy as soon as he appeared, and 
claiming as our prize the glorious daughter of the com- 
mander of the fur-trader’s fort. 

These and countless other gorgeous visions floated un- 
bidden through our minds, but never would we incur the 
ridicule of our elders by so much as breathing a word to 
them. All too soon did the glorious absurdities (or were 
they absurdities?) of our dream-world fade away. The 
harsh realities of the real world took their place, so that 
we cast them as utterly from our minds as today we cast 
away the dolorous thoughts of a dreary illness. And with 
the disappearance of our dreams, there slipped into utter 
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forgetfulness all those promptings, influences and under- 
currents which ruled our wayward imaginings and gov- 
erned our irresponsible lives. 

We cannot compare the typical schoolboy with the 
character of anybody else in the world. We cannot put 
his character into a book although many attempts have been 
made to do so. Hughes’ “Tom Brown” is perhaps the 
nearest approach to success; but I am sure that we all 
remember our curl of the lip at many of Tom’s utterances 
and those of his friends. “ Stalky & Co.” despite the 
genius of their creator cannot be called typical. Nor can 
any others. On one hand, some writers would have us 
believe the schoolboy to be a rollicking dare-devil, kind 
to the weak, honest to a fault. Some would show him to be 
an egoist, or even a sneak. Others make him a slave to 
study, to sport, or to the making of money. Others show 
him as a miniature man, with all the thoughts and ambi- 
tions of the grown-up 

All are wrong. The typical schoolboy is in some ways 
as shallow as a rain-pool, in others as deep as the ocean, 
and it is in these depths that he hides his feelings, drowns 
his emotions and conceals his inner self. He cares not 
one fig about the strenuous and nerve-racking work that 
shortens his schoolmaster’s life, but he appreciates highly 
the loan of the master’s bicycle. He jeers in joyous mirth 
at a comrade about to be thrashed, but he will fight to a 
stand-still if any outsider disparages the name of his 
school. He would no more talk of matters religious than 
he would talk of his mother’s love for him; he unblush- 
ingly wears green ribbon on March 17 and Orange on 
July 12, for a holiday or picnic is worth a bit of ribbon, 
but let any one call him “ Methody” or “ Cat-lick,” or 
“ Tike,” or whatever it might be, and his response, thank 
goodness, is a straight left! 

His mother’s love! Yes, he loves her with all the in- 
tensity of his being, but let him meet her in the street 
when he is with his mates, and, hands in pockets, he 
passes her with the curtest of nods. For it is an unwrit- 
ten schoolboy law that emotions must never be displayed 
in public. No one tells him of this law, but he somehow 
senses it as soon as he leaves the kindergarten. He senses, 
too, knowledge of the double life he needs must live; 
the superficial life he shows to the world, and the life 
which is really himself, hiding the future man with all 
his charity and selfishness, his nobility and meanness, his 
altruism and hedonism. 

The very language of the typical schoolboy is impossible 
to chronicle. He speaks two languages, the one for home 
and school, the other with its slang for the playground. 
It would be priggish to use correct English among his 
mates, snobbish to refrain from the jargon of the moment, 
cowardly to avoid these words and phrases he would not 
have his mother or sister hear him use for all the apples 
in the world, and girlish to refer to his schoolmaster by 
any other title than his nickname, however apt or not that 
name may be. He almost worships his father but must 
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allude to him as the “Old Man,” or possibly the 
“Governor.” Nothing more hopelessly inconsistent exists 
than the typical schoolboy. The mildest and most trusted 
will sometimes do the most impish and even dishonorable 
deeds. The known thief, with perhaps vicious heredity 
writ large on his face, or bad environment evident in his 
character, will sometimes do the most honorable and un- 
selfishly good turn to either friend or foe. 

The world of literature awaits the man who can faith- 
fully and comprehensively delineate for us a character 
wherein the real boy moves and talks and thinks. That 
man must possess a special genius, the genius of a Conrad. 
He must combine a double life, each with its thousand 
complex parts, into one whole inconsistent to others, yet 
consistent with itself. He must combine the heterogeneous 
thoughts, deeds and languages of three environments, 
home, school, and playground, into one standard of dis- 
similar characteristics. And yet that character must show 
us the inexperience and freshness of youth which consti- 
tute the charm of the typical boy, must show us his inno- 
cence and his guilt, his merits and his frailties. 

We do not want to read of the all-good boy for he does 
not exist. We do not want read of the all-bad boy, for 
neither does he exist. We want just “the boy.” We 
want to be taken back for a few refreshing hours to those 
delightful and irresponsible days which we have forgotten, 
days which no effort of our own can recall, and of which 
nobody could tell us if he would, for he is inarticulate ; 
nor would he if he could, for that would be treachery to 


himself and to his mates. 
R. R. MACGREGOR. 


Sociology 


A Conversation 
Y people are better off now than they were a 
M few years ago. In 1918 we had about a hundred 
infant baptisms and thirty infant deaths. Last year we 
had about a hundred infant baptisms and fifteen infant 
deaths. But that is still twice as many as there ought 
to be.” 

The pastor of a foreign parish in a manufacturing 
town was telling me about his people. They have been 
in this country for from ten to thirty years. Most of 
them came about twenty years ago. Three hundred fami- 
lies of them live together in the same neighborhood within 
hailing distance of church and school and parish rectory. 
They are “common laborers.” They work in steel mills 
and factories and wherever they can get work as common 


‘ 


laborers. 

“They are better off than they were. But they are not 
treated right and it is a puzzle to know what to do. A 
man getting $3.50 or $4.00 a day cannot support a family, 
if he has three or four or five children. Some of the men 
are only getting four days’ work now. I know families 
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that live on bread and coffee. If this keeps up we’ll have 
more funerals soon. 

“ There is one way out that they have used all along. 
The women go to work. About half of the married women 
at any one time work in factories. Everybody works that 
can work. The women stop working a month or two be- 
fore they give birth to a child and if the child lives they 
stay at home till the child is weaned. All the rest of the 
time they work. The women have to work. If they do not 
labor the family is in poverty half the time. The men 
make enough to keep the family, if there’s no sickness. 
But when the women have children, or one of the family 
gets sick, or there is a death, the doctor and the under- 
taker have to be paid. The man’s wages alone can’t do 
it and keep the family in food and clothes. That is when 
they live on bread and coffee. Or the wife goes to work 
if she can. 

“We have a variety of factories here. My women work 
for the most part in the cigar factories. They work piece 
work at sixty-eight cents a hundred. Some time ago there 
was no limit set to the amount of work they could do and 
they used to make $6.00 and $7.00 a day. If the man 
made $4.00, $4.50, or, say, $5.00 a day, and that was the 
top limit, and his wife made $6.00 or $7.00 when she 
could work, the family was well off. The cigar makers 
now are allowed to turn out only 500 cigars. That makes 
their top wage $3.40 a day. Even that is not so bad added 
to the $3.50 or maybe $4.50 the man makes. A family 
gets along pretty well on such wages. It can make pay- 
ments on a home, keep more of the children from dying 
and help support the church.” 

“What if the wife doesn’t work?” I asked 

“Well, you can see for yourself. The men get from 
thirty-eight or so to about forty-five cents an hour. If 
they work eight hours a day they make from $3.00 to 
$3.60. If they can work six days they get from $18 to 
about $21 a week. As a matter of fact, most of them 
work about ten hours a day. So they get from $3.80 to 
$4.50 a day, or from $90 to $100 a month. Take off time 
for sickness. Take off time for the days they can’t get 
work. Take off time for holidays. Yet when work is 
fairly steady they can live. But they cannot live up to 
their obligations. 

“And because they cannot live up to their obligations, 
their wives go to work There is one man in the parish 
who has a house and about $2,000. He has one boy 
fifteen years old or so. His wife wouldn’t have to work. 
But he makes her work anyway. That is the only family 
in the parish in which the wife works when her wages 
aren’t needed by the family to pay doctor’s bills, buy a 
home and contribute reasonably to the church. In the 
other families when only the man works the family is 
poor. I call them poor because they can’t buy a home and 
in any bit of hard luck they are in poverty. They are 
thrifty, too. Don’t make a mistake about that. Thrift 
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is in their centuries upon centuries of peasant blood. 

“ Last winter | missed three men from Mass. I went 
to see them about it. Each one of them told me he did not 
have an overcoat. Of course they did have a coat but it 
was in rags and they were ashamed to wear it to church. 
I knew their wages and what it cost them to live. They 
couldn’t buy a new overcoat and I knew it 

“ Birth-control is creeping in. The women are away 
from work eleven months or a year when they have a 
child. That means they lose about a thousand dollars in 
wages. The family have to live on the four and a half or 
perhaps three and a half dollars a day which the husband 
makes. Unless they delay the birth of another child until 
the wife can work a year or a year and a half they are 
apt to be in hard straits all the time. They don’t need 
to read about birth-control in books to be tempted to 
practise it. 

“T don’t know how you look at it. Of course it is sinful. 
But there is something else. My people work hard and 
they ought not to have to pay so much for keeping the 
Commandments. Besides they earn the right to children. 
They are honest hard-working people and they ought to 
be given the pleasure of rearing children without making 
it a back-breaking burden. Too many of the children die, 
to begin with. And those that live cost entirely too much 
to rear. That’s true and my people know it. But it 
doesn’t excuse the men who pay them low wages. The 
men who pay them low wages are leading them into the 
temptation to commit sin. 

“Yet my people are not so badly off. Only a few of 
them work on Sunday. Take the men in the cement works 
five miles out. They work twelve hours a day and seven 
days a week. Every Sunday. Four and a half a day is 
the pay they get. But twelve hours. And seven days a 
week. They can’t go to Mass on Sundays. Mine can. 
Though they don’t get the week’s wages of the men in 
the cement works, they can live partly like Catholics and 
human beings. If the men all got $5.00 a day and had 
steady work, they could get along. The women wouldn’t 
have to go to the factory. I believe that the corporations 
know the women can find work, and that they pay the 
men accordingly At least, it turns out that way. By 
working, the women cut down the men’s wages. And that 
makes it all the more necessary for them to work. If 
the women don’t work, the family will not be supported. 
If the women work, the men’s wages shrink. The women 
work because they have to. They keep on working be- 
cause they have to more than before. 

“Yet what am I to do? The big thing is for the men 
to get better wages. That will solve the most pressing 
troubles. The corporations ought to pay them more money. 
But corporations are out for all the money they can get. 
They don’t care. They pay as little as they have to.” 

“ What about unions?” I suggested. 

“ Unions, yes. But my men are what are called common 
laborers. In the old country they were farmers They 
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have no special factory skill and they don’t know a trade. 
They couldn’t organize by themselves and get anywhere 
but out of a job. I’d like to see them organized. But 
I can’t organize them. They can’t organize themselves. 
And the unions don’t seem anxious to organize them and 
back them up.” 

“What about a cooperative store?” I again suggested. 

“That looks as if it is worth trying. I don’t know 
whether they have the cooperative spirit, whether they’ll 
show enough interest and sense to keep it out of the hands 
of crooks. I hesitate to push it among them for fear that 
it will fail and they’ll blame me. I haven’t the time to 
watch it and keep it from failing. There is the school and 
the parish to attend to. I’ve a mission besides, you know. 

“ Then, too, it takes a brave man to do anything of the 
sort among my people when he has a parish to build up 
and a debt to pay. My people are suspicious. The 
country is still strange to them. They are foreigners. I’m 
not sure of myself with them. It might fail and then 
they’d blame me and my purely religious work would be 
handicapped. But after a while I think I’ll try it. 

“There is another thing that is bothering me. If the 
men don’t get better wages soon, I think I'll start a day 
nursery and a kindergarten. Then the women will not 
have to pay so much for the care of their children and 
there'll be more for the family. But if I do that, will it 
keep down the wages of the men? Will it establish 
working mothers as an institution in this parish? I don't 
want that. It is a problem, you can see.” 

R. A. McGowan. 


Note and Comment 


Sisters Sail for 
China Missions 


N September 30, Feast of the Little Flower, five 

Sisters of Charity, whose motherhouse is at Con- 
vent Station, New Jersey, sailed from San Francisco for 
their new mission in Hunan, China, named after Blessed 
Thérése of the Child Jesus. More than six weeks will 
pass before they can reach their destination, the Little 
Flower Mission in Hunan, where the Fathers of the Pas- 
sionist community engaged in that field have already 
secured for them a suitable dwelling. How strong in our 
young American Religious the mission spirit has grown to 
be may be gaged from the fact that these five missionary 
Sisters had to selected out of 230 who freely offered 
themselves for this enterprise, to take the lead in carrying 
the Cross of Christ to those distant mission fields. Shortly 
before their departure a contingent of six Maryknoll 
Sisters had already sailed forth to pass through the 
Shanghai war-zone, should the battles of Wu and Chang 
still be raging on their arrival, and to make their mission 
home on Kowinon, across the bay from Hongkong. They 
are to aid in the work that is now being done there by 
three Maryknoll priests. One of the group is Sister 
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Bernadette, a native Chinese girl, who acts as language 
instructor for the group. So from all sides “ the banners 
of the King ” advance on China that in God’s Providence 
may yet become a mighty Christian nation. 





Residential Segregation 
Before Supreme Court 


HAT no municipality may enact residential segrega- 
tion laws was the decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court in the Louisville Segregation case in 1917. Efforts 
are now being made by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People to obtain a Supreme 
Court decision which will lift also the residential segrega- 
tion laws which property owners have privately enacted 
by agreements among themselves not to sell to colored 
people. In five States such segregation cases are pending 
at present, and their decision will depend upon the case 


now carried on appeal before the Supreme Court of the . 


United States. Its particulars are thus stated by James 
A. Cobb who is conducting it for the Advancement Asso- 
ciation : 

The key case is that of Mrs. Helen Curtis who, because of 
her color, was enjoined from taking title to property which she 
had purchased from a white property owner, on the ground that 
the sale violated a white property owners’ agreement not to sell 
to Negroes. Adverse decision having been rendered by a lower 
court the case has been taken on appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where it will probably be advanced on the 
calendar. 

What is involved is the question of residential segregation, not 
only against colored people in America, but against Catholics, 
Jews and any other groups property owners may care to bar 
out by agreement amongst themselves. 


Great interest has naturally been aroused, and it is 
said that every Southern Congressman in Washington 
applied for a copy of the record of this case. 





Modernists Need 
Not Apply Here 


MISSIONARY of St. Columban, referring to the 

meeting of the Catholic Bishops which took place 
this year in China, thus briefly disposes of the modernist 
and fundamentalist controversy. 


The first formal act of the Synod, the Profession of Faith, 
emphasized once more what must be the boundaries of con- 
troversy in the Catholic Church. The doctrines once delivered 
to the saints, the deposit of Faith, these are sacrosanct in the holy 
of holies behind the veil where no impious hands dare touch them. 
To the Catholic all things that God has spoken are fundamental. 
What sublimity in that act that at once links us with the days 
of Cyril and Athanasius, and Augustine! There is no watering 
down of doctrine to suit a sickly anemic age, no cowardly flight 
before the stage thunder of mountebanks, no prostrations before 
the little gilded gods of “science.” There is no parleying with 
the spirit of the world, which is ever the enemy of Christ, and 
His Gospel. In their deliberations the synodal Fathers will move 
in the sublime regions of man’s immortal destiny; they will search 
the ways of love and peace, of truth, order and duty. 


This eloquent passage is taken from the September 
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issue of the Far East, published at St. Columban’s, Neb., 
by the Chinese Mission Seminary, one of our mission 
magazines that is “a joy forever” in its perennial cheer- 
fulness and optimism. The same issue tells of young Li 
Shang Foo, aged eleven years, belonging to an old Cath- 
olic family, but whom a Brother innocently asked one day 
if he were a Catholic. “ Drawing himself up his full height 
—three feet, four inches—he replied, ‘ A Catholic! Why, 
I’m an old Catholic,’ with a terrible emphasis on the 
‘old.’” There is evidently no taint of modernism even in 
young Li Shang Foo. The great need in China today is 
the establishment of numberless Catholic schools for 
such as he. 
The Citizen’s 
Civie Duty 

og hac ae in the history of our country were such 

united efforts made to bring out the entire vote at 
election time as is just now the case. In the issue of 
AMERICA for August 30 attention was called in these 
columns to the remarkable statistics showing how deplor- 
ably remiss American voters have been in the fulfilment 
of their civic duty at the ballot box. Since that time an- 
nouncement has been made that a conference on getting 
out the vote will be held in every county of New York 
State. “ Vote November 4. Vote as you please, but vote! ” 
is the slogan. The Civic Education Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, too, is distributing its own 
appeal, in the form of a triple folder issued from the 
Washington headquarters. It refers back as far as 1840 
to a Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy instruct- 
ing Catholics to do their part in public affairs. The only 
concern of the Bishops in this pronouncement was for: 
“the respectability of our land, the stability of our Con- | 
stitution, the perpetuation of our liberties, and the preser- 
vation of pure and undefiled religion.” All these interests 
call for our regular and intelligent civic cooperation as a 
moral duty. Citation is also made in our Washington 
leaflet from the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the American 
Hierarchy, which says: 

Each citizen should devote a reasonable amount of time and 
energy to the maintenance of right government by the exercise 
of his political rights and privileges. He should understand the 
issues that are brought before the people and cooperate with his 


fellow citizens in securing by all legitimate means the wisest 
possible solution. 


The appeal of the N. C. W. C. is supported by the 
National Council of Catholic Men and the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. It must be admitted, of course, 
that the present Presidential election will hardly be a fair 
test, since the antics of the Democratic Convention, the 
attitude of the Republican candidates on the Ku-Klux 
problem, and the radicalism of La Follette make many 
a conscientious voter exclaim in utter helplessness: “A 
plague on all your houses!” It is not, therefore, so much 
the November election as the general principle of civic 
duty that should be emphasized. 








